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TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Friday and Saturday, March 7 and 8, 1947 


General Topic: “Education for Citizenship” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 75 cents.) 
10:00 ALM. Open Meeting to discuss ‘‘Practical Public Relations’’ 
2:30 P.M. General Meeting 


Election of officers 


Address by Norman Cousins, Editor, The Saturday Review of Literature 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Section Meetings: ELementary Scnoois; Mopern Lanouaces; Music; Stupio anp SHop 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 


10:00 A.M.-12 M. Section Meetings: Enciish; Matnematics; Natura Science; Sociat Stupies 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Report of Chairman of Executive Committee 
Address by Pror. Ropert WitHincTon, Smith College 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: Latin; Liprarians; Primary ScHoois; RELIGION 





Everyone who reads THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BuLLeTIN is cordially invited to attend the Annual 
Conference and to bring friends. The Secondary Edu- 
cation Board will gladly send copies of the program to 
any schools or individuals whose names and addresses 
are supplied to the Executive Secretary. 


The programs of the individual section meetings will 
be announced in a preliminary notice of the Conference 
to be sent out in January, in the February BuLtetin, 
and in the printed program to be distributed in Febru- 
ary. Final arrangements for these meetings are now 
being made. 


One registration fee will admit to all meetings on 
both days. A delegate who registers on Friday will not 
need to do so again on Saturday. The price of the 
Luncheon will be announced later. 


Attention is called to the new meeting on Friday 
morning — the open meeting on “Practical Public Re- 
lations.” This session is open to all who attend the Con- 
ference, and it is hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance. Special invitations will be issued to school admin- 
istrators, public relations directors, business managers, 


and school Trustees. A lively panel discussion is being 
planned by the Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board. 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Hotel reservations should be made early. They 
can always be cancelled later, if necessary, or the 
reservation for one delegate can be transferred to 
another. The address of the Hotel New Yorker is 
Eighth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 1, New 
York. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a 
Specific person and to mention the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board Annual Conference, March 7 and 8. It 
is very important to mention the Conference. 


Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 

Single: $4.40; $4.95; $5.50; $6.60 and up. 

Double-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70 and up. 

Twin-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70; $8.80 and up. 

There is a New York City 5% hotel-room tax, 
which will be added to above prices. 
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IS THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL UNDEMOCRATIC? 


Editor’s Note. — The following letter, reprinted in full from The Boston Sunday Herald of November 10, 1946, 
was written by Mr. Edward Tuck Hall, of New Haven, in reply to a letter to the editor, published earlier, in which 
a Mr. Hall of Cambridge condemned the independent school as undemocratic. 


To the Editor of The Boston Herald: 

With proper deference to the family tree, I 
feel I must reply to the Mail Bag Letter of my 
namesake from Cambridge, to the effect that no 
private school can be “‘democratic.” 

The question depends to a very great degree 
on what Mr. Hall means by “democratic.” I 
would gather that he is judging the independent 
schools by the performance of certain of their 
alumni at Harvard, and that therefore what he 
is getting at is an apparent snobbishness and 
social indifference on the part of some inde- 
pendent school graduates. If the analysis goes 
no deeper than this, I do not hesitate to lay the 
blame for so-called snobbishness (which may 
mask, by the way, quite the reverse of social in- 
difference) squarely where it belongs: on the 
homes and the parents. 

If we are to raise more fundamental issues 
of democracy, such as its economic and social 
aspects, we must look beneath the surface. It is 
an independent school graduate who, as a young 
veteran, has pioneered most vigorously for the 
ultimate of democracy in world government. 
Closer to home, it is an independent school grad- 
uate who, as chairman of the Harvard Crimson, 
has been responsible for that paper’s outspokenly 
“liberal” policy, which has recently made the 
news on this page. And it was an independent 
school graduate who, as four-term President of 
the United States, dedicated his administration 
to the problems of the Common Man. 

This is no accident. If Mr. Hall would ex- 
amine the life and spirit of any good private 
school today, he would find, in addition to the 
academic excellence he concedes, a most heart- 
ening atmosphere. With the advent of more and 
more “scholarship” students, whatever class or 
economic distinctions there were have utterly 
broken down. Sons of labor union members now 
play on the same football teams and compete in 
the same debating associations (often on the 
same side) as the sons of Wall Street bankers. 
In many schools as large a proportion as 35 per 
cent of the enrollment are receiving we etal Td 
aid; one may be certain that both the full- 
tuition and scholarship groups are learning a 
great deal about “getting along with people.” 

I repeat, this is no accident. For years sev- 
eral of the good independent schools have main- 
tained summer camps for underprivileged boys, 


financed, staffed and directed by their own stu- 
dents. Sometimes boy campers at these institu- 
tions show sufficient promise to be offered schol- 
arships at the sponsoring school; invariably the 
student-counsellors grow in stature with their 
responsibilities and experience. For years all 
these schools have done their best to inculcate 
a lively interest in public affairs and a sense of 
responsibility to others which transcends the 
formalized “‘noblesse oblige” of other years. 
Students have taught Sunday school, led boys’ 
groups and, in time of labor shortages, hired 
themselves out to hard-pressed neighbors of 
their school. These independent schools have 
sought broad-mindedness, too, in their students, 
and have exposed them to every conceivable 
way of looking at life. How many of our high 
schools, have, for example, invited Harold Laski 
or Max Lerner to address the student body? If 
there is one charge that cannot fairly be levelled 
at the independent schools it is the lack of a 
social conscience. 

I have suggested that the blame for “un- 
democratic” behavior in certain private school 
graduates lies with their parents. No public or 
independent school can do much with a boy who 
has been brought up to think himself “‘superior”’ 
or to ignore the everyday obligations of living 
in a world full of people. Faculty members of 
both public and private schools would, I know, 
agree that co-operation from home is the most 
important single factor in building a boy’s 
character. I am certain from some experience 
with both types, that a great many parents of 
both public and independent school boys fall 
down on their jobs badly. Either they do not 
know what to do, or they do not care, or they 
operate under the ruinous impression that school 
can bea substitute for home. This type of parent 
is all the more conspicuous because of the many 
others whose parenthood is the essence of intel- 
ligent devotion. 

— Epwarp Tuck Hatt, 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 





A NEW DEAL FOR TEACHERS 


Excerpts from the Editorial entitled “What Is a 
Teacher Worth?” which appeared in the Newspaper P 
M on Friday, December 6, 1946. _ 

The teachers of the Nation haven’t had a 
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new deal on salary increases, for the most part, 


since the beginning of the depression. The re- 
sults have been as inevitable as they are dolor- 
ous. We are witnessing, as a recent report of 
the Carnegie Teaching Foundation pointed out, 
a vast migration out of the teaching profession. 
Here is the one calling in the country where it is 
crucial to get the best talent we have — gener- 
ous, informed, serene, with an inner citadel of 
strength in the personality and with a deep 
conviction’ that life in a democracy can be ex- 
citing and rewarding. These are the people we 
need. Yet we do everything possible to drive 
such people out of teaching, into areas where the 
pay is better even though the work is less im- 
portant. 


I do not say that higher teachers’ pay is the 
solution of the educational problem in America. 
It is not. You will find the same lethargy, the 
same indifference to democratic values, the 
same lack of imagination and creativeness among 
many teachers that you find throughout Ameri- 
can life. Higher pay will not cure all these ills. 
But it will help. 

You cannot make good teachers out of eco- 
nomic martyrs. You cannot attract good human 
material for teaching by offering below-sub- 
sistence wages. Nor can you get American 
youngsters to respect men and women who, by 
every American standard, seem to have fallen 
behind in the race of life. — Max Lerner. 

(Copyright, 1946, by The Newspaper P M., Inc.) 





A STUDY OF SCIENCE TEACHING IN SIXTEEN 


INDEPENDENT 


SCHOOLS! 
By Edgar N. Sanford 2 


I 


As more and more science has crept into the 
curricula of girls’ schools, Westover, like many 
other similar institutions, has found that its 
classroom space, equipment, and subject matter 
content of at least some science courses are no 
longer adequate. Before making any extensive 
changes, however, the school felt it would be wise 
first to exchange ideas with others. Accordingly, 
during the spring of 1946 I conducted an inde- 
pendent survey of the science instruction in 
sixteen independent secondary schools.! These 
visits, most of them to girls’ schools, enabled me 
to accumulate data that have been useful as 
some of these institutions take steps to improve 
their science departments. 

In view of the variety of schools visited, it is 
not surprising that I found a great diversity of 
opinion and practice in the field of science. 
Many of the differences in teaching methods 
and subject matter content can be explained 
naturally by noting that the population of the 
individual schools, as well as their expressed 
aims, differ markedly. Much of the lack of uni- 
formity in aims and procedures, however, can 
be traced to the lack of familiarity on the part 
of the various faculties with current practices in 
other similar schools. Only in isolated instances 
does one find that any appreciable mutual bene- 


fit is being derived from the free exchange of 
ideas between schools. 

It is a common feeling on the part of admin- 
istrators and teachers alike that too often science 
instruction is inefficient and that full advantage 
is not being taken of the opportunities for im- 
provement; yet in general it is safe to say that 
most schools are making little active effort to 
increase the efficiency of their work in science. 
It would seem that they are stuck fast in the 
ruts of their own methods and their own ideas. 


II 


Of the thirteen girls’ schools I visited, three 
were offering only a college preparatory curricu- 
lum. The others had, in addition to their col- 
lege preparatory students, varying numbers of 
girls who were following a course of general 
studies. In two schools there was no graduation 
requirement in science, but in each case courses 
in this field were popular electives. In the rest 
of the schools, one unit of a laboratory science 
was required of all students. Seven schools held 
each student responsible for stated amounts of 
additional required study in at least one of the 
following: general science, physical science, geog- 
raphy, human physiology, and sex education. 
It is of some interest to note that those schools 
that stress preparation for college seem to want 


1 Agnes Irwin School, Baldwin School, Beaver Country Day School, Brearley School, Chapin School, Choate School, Dana Hall, Ethel 
Walker School, George School, Lawrenceville School, Masters School (Dobbs Ferry), Milton Academy Girls’ School, Shipley School, Taft 


School, Westover School, and Winsor School. 


2 Mr. Sanford is Assistant Director of Studies at Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 
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their students to study either physics or chemis- 
try. Biology in most schools, at least until 
recently, has been designed to absorb the 
younger and the less capable pupils. 


Physics 

All but two of the schools offered physics, 
and in seven the students were grouped by 
ability either by restricting the course to the 
brighter ones or by adjusting the quantity and 
difficulty of the subject matter to the particular 
needs of the general course students. In contrast 
to the frequent demand for a strong mathemati- 
cal background as a prerequisite for physics, 
there seemed to be, among the schools I visited, 
a widespread feeling that this was of less im- 
portance in determining success in physics than 
the degree of mental maturity of the pupil. 


Chemistry 


With only one exception, chemistry was 
offered in every school I visited. Again, as in 
the case of physics, the usual practice was to 
separate the college preparatory students from 
those in the general course and to present differ- 
ent courses to each group. Seven schools made 
this separation quite rigid, while two others met 
the specific needs of the better students through 
the medium of supplementary assignments. It 
should be noted here that the differences be- 
tween the college preparatory student and the 
general student usually are met in physics by 
varying the quantity of subject matter taught; 
while in chemistry the type of subject matter, as 
well as the quantity, is different for the two 
groups. In three of the schools courses in chem- 
istry for the general student have been modified 
to stress nutritional problems and consumer 
education. In only one was advanced tutorial 
work in chemistry being given for candidates for 
engineering or medicine. 


Biology 


For a good many years it has been a common 
practice to encourage the weaker students in 
science to study biology. The result is that this 
course has often been given in the ninth and 
tenth grades. Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant trends revealed by this informal study of 
mine is the gradual improvement of the status 
of biology until now, in many schools, this sub- 
ject commands a respect equal to that accorded 
chemistry and physics. The shift of biology into 
the eleventh and twelfth grades has made neces- 
sary a revision of the subject matter content of 
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the course to include more technical material 
and more intensive laboratory work. Eight of 
the schools were dividing their biology students 
into college preparatory and general groups and 
providing a less rigorous course of the usual type 
for the weaker students in the tenth and eleventh 
grades. 


General Science 


Another course that seems to be intended for 
the non-college student or for those who are 
weak in mathematics is general science, which I 
found to be studied in a total of five of the 
schools I visited. In one case no credit was 
allowed for the course until the completion of a 
laboratory science later. In one school all 
general course students were required to study 
general science, and in another general science 
was given as an elective, with laboratory work, 
in the tenth grade. 

In view of the fact that most students in 
private secondary schools are required to take 
one unit of a laboratory science, general science 
does not have the importance that it might have 
in a public school system. Among the science 
teachers and administrative officers in the schools 
of this study I found there to be a definite feel- 
ing that general science has often been a super- 
ficial course, one that has helped pupils very 
little in their future study of such subjects as 
chemistry and physics. Many teachers prefer to 
have the time usually given to a weak science 
course in the freshman or sophomore year de- 
voted instead to a strengthening of the pupil’s 
abilities in reading and mathematics. Because 
of its doubtful contribution to a real apprecia- 
tion of the methods of science, therefore, it is 
not surprising that there has been a decline in 
the demand for general science in a great many 
independent schools. 


Geography 

During the war years it was natural that 
geography should receive increased attention, 
particularly as it applied to problems of warfare 
and international relationships. Partly as a re- 
sult of the recent tendency to regard geography 
as an exact science and partly as a result of a 
growing world consciousness on the part of the 
public, the popularity of geography is increasing. 
Seven of the schools I visited now offer the 
course somewhere during the high school years, 
and in at least one instance geography has been 
included in the science department as a labora- 
tory course on a par with chemistry, physics, 
and biology. In most cases geography is offered 








i 
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as an elective subject in the eleventh and twelfth 


grades. College preparatory students, because 
of the pressure of other subjects, often find it 
difficult to elect geography; for the time being, 
therefore, it is mostly general course students 
who enroll in this course. Even in schools where 
the subject is not being taught, administrators 
are quick to admit the value of some form of 
geography for all students. As more teachers 
become available and as curricula are revised, 
geography for secondary school pupils probably 
will receive considerable attention as an exact 
and applied science. 


Physiology 

With regard to the teaching of physiology in 
the girls’ schools I visited, there appears to be a 
great diversity of practice. Three schools offer 
a laboratory course to seniors who have had 
biology as a prerequisite. Two schools require 
of all girls a short course in the tenth grade. One 
other requires a similar course for general sen- 
iors; one gives physiology to all two-year girls; 
and one offers a popular elective in the tenth 
grade. In several instances a small amount of 
physiology is taught in connection with the 
athletic program. Only four of the schools offer 
nothing in this field except as it is included as a 
part of biology. 

A growing recognition of the importance of 
understanding the human anatomy and repro- 
ductive processes is leading many schools to con- 
sider the establishment of required physiology 
courses, where sex instruction can find a natural 
expression. As parents shift more and more of 
the responsibility for the total education of their 
children to the school, most administrators are 
anxious to include in the curriculum some form 
of sound sexual education. Unfortunately, the 
social tabus on the subject, a scarcity of quali- 
fied teachers, a lack of suitable texts and teach- 
ing materials, and the difficulty of insuring a nat- 
ural presentation of the subject, all combine to 
make many schools hesitate to attack the prob- 
lem. Opinion seems to be general that some in- 
struction on a purely physiological basis is 
needed early in the high school experience of 
every student. Again, near the end of the senior 
year further material should be presented which 
deals with some of the psychological aspects of 
adjustment between the sexes. This is felt to 
be particularly important for the student who 
will not go to college. 

I found that five of the schools I visited were 
requiring varying amounts of sexual instruction 
for every girl. Four of these gave the physiology 





of reproduction in the tenth grade in the form of 
regular courses in physiology, specialized courses 
in body mechanics, or organized instruction as 
a part of the athletic program. Three schools 
required students in their senior year to take 
courses relating to marriage problems. In many 
of the schools there was definite dissatisfaction 
with the practice of having some member of the 
medical profession lecture to the students. For 
lack of any better solution, however, a number 
of schools still resort to this method of instruc- 
tion, instead of developing opportunities for in- 
formal discussion. The need for a frank approach 
to the solution of adolescent problems is no 
longer being denied and, as a few schools meet 
with success in the field of sex education, others 
should be quick to follow their example. 


Physical Science; Cooking 

A survey course in general physical science 
for non-mathematical students was being given 
in three of the schools, and it is interesting to 
note that in one instance this course has been 
developed to the point where it is being ac- 
cepted by some of the larger women’s colleges 
in lieu of chemistry or physics. 

In six schools cooking was offered as an elec- 
tive, and it was an especially popular course for 
general students in those schools that had ade- 
quate laboratory kitchens or chemistry courses 
that emphasized nutrition. 


III 


I found that there was considerable variation 
among the schools I visited with regard to the 
number of class periods devoted to science. In 
a total of ten cases, the most common practice 
was to allot six periods a week to science: four 
of recitation and one double period of laboratory 
work. Another distribution of the same amount 
of time was: two periods of recitation and two 
double periods of laboratory. In one school an 
extra period of independent laboratory work was 
assigned each week as homework, to be done 
with a minimum of supervision. The maximum 
time devoted to science in any school was five 
periods of prepared recitation per week, in addi- 
tion to two double periods of laboratory work — 
a total of nine class hours. 

In almost every school science teachers la- 
ment the lack of adequate teaching time for the 
fundamentals of chemistry and physics. To the 
average administrator this is a familiar com- 
plaint; but as yet few schools have solved the 
problem. Not until the amount of subject mat- 
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ter required is reduced or more teaching time is 
provided will the feeling of pressure in science 
teaching be lessened. 

Teaching loads for science teachers in the 
schools of this study varied from fifteen to 
twenty-eight class periods per week, with eight 
schools reporting that loads of twenty-four were 
not uncommon. It is safe to say that adminis- 
trators are not fully aware of the time demands 
of good science teaching in comparison with 
those of good instruction in other subjects. 
Notebooks, paper work, and daily preparation 
are as time-consuming in science as in any other 
subject. In addition, the science teacher must 
spend considerable time in the preparation of 
demonstration experiments and teaching ma- 
terials, and in laboratory housekeeping. To no 
small extent successful science teaching depends 
upon how thoroughly these tasks are done. A 
more adequate time allowance should be made 
in a science teacher’s load, therefore, to enable 
him to perform these duties regularly. 

Another point at which administrators often 
fail to understand science teaching is revealed in 
their tendency to regard laboratory classes as 
“easy teaching,” with the result that this work 
is not counted at full value when teaching loads 
are computed. It would be an unusual science 
teacher who would deny that two periods of 
laboratory supervision are not fully as strenuous 
and as demanding of preparation as any two 
corresponding periods of recitation. There can 
be little doubt that, if time is counted honestly, 
in most instances science teachers carry teach- 
ing loads which are too heavy to insure the best 
possible results. I think it is safe to say that 
frequently even small reductions in the total 
teaching load would pay large dividends in im- 
proved teaching. 

At this point it is only fair to state that sci- 
ence teachers themselves are not without fault 
in this matter. Too often they do not make full 
use of the time given them for the preparation 
of their teaching materials. It is always easier 
to teach from a picture than from the actual 
materials themselves, and some teachers are 
content with mediocrity in their own methods. 

In those schools where science teaching is re- 
ceiving careful attention there is a pronounced 
dislike for the prepared laboratory manual 
which, in general, does not encourage the stu- 
dent to plan the experiments or summarize the 
results. Most science teachers are preparing 
their own mimeographed directions for a type of 
laboratory work that will be direct preparation 
for the independent work that the student will 





be expected to do in science courses in college. 
Making these sheets requires considerable time 
and effort, but very seldom is any recognition 
given to this part of efficient science instruction. 


IV 


Science equipment is so varied in the differ- 
ent schools that it is almost impossible to sum- 
marize its quantity or use. In cases where the 
science department operates on a definite bud- 
get, the equipment seems to be in best supply. 
Quite often classrooms are located in such scat- 
tered positions that maximum use of existing 
equipment cannot be made. Few schools have 
made adequate provision for the storage of teach- 
ing materials, which should be of sufficient quan- 
tity to encourage numerous demonstration ex- 
periments and individual laboratory work. With 
all of the possibilities there are in science for 
graphic teaching and the use of visual aids, it is 
most unfortunate that mediocre instruction often 
results from a lack of adequate equipment or 
from insufficient preparation time for the teacher. 

As I made inquiries into the field of visual 
education, it was surprising to me to find that, 
while over two-thirds of the schools I visited 
owned 16 mm. sound movie projectors, only six 
were making extensive use of movies in their 
science classes. In almost every instance I 
learned that teachers were anxious to use films 
as a teaching medium but had been discouraged 
from doing so by the difficulties involved in 
scheduling a film for a specific date. There was 
also a general feeling among the teachers that 
most of the so-called educational films have 
little teaching value and that it is far from easy 
for the average teacher to select films worthy of 
class time. If the general quality of teaching 
films were to improve, I am almost certain that 
there would be an immediate and widespread in- 
crease in their use as dependable and efficient 
teaching tools. 

Seven of the schools reported considerable 
use of 35 mm. slides and strip films, and several 
science departments were building up libraries 
of colored slides for use in teaching biology. In 
only four cases did I find that microprojectors 
were being used; but their operation was so suc- 
cessful that other schools should investigate this 
aid for biology classes. 


V 


It isa significant fact that many teachers con- 
sider that weaknesses in reading constitute the 
greatest single handicap to be overcome in the 
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teaching of a science. A vast majority of the 
students entering a science course find that their 
reading must be much more critical than has 


ever been necessary before. They must be able 
to deduce exact meanings of words and sen- 
tences before they can follow the characteristic 
progressive development of scientific principles. 
One school has recognized the immense impor- 
tance of reading skill and is giving remedial 
reading to all students as required work through- 
out the four secondary school years. The im- 
provement in reading scores in this one instance 
would seem to justify the time and effort ex- 
pended. Such a course, using textbooks from the 
pupil’s other classes, serves as a direct and 
specific aid in increasing comprehension and 
reading speed. 

As a final observation, let me remark upon 
the strong feeling that was evident in the schools 
I visited against the present system of College 
Entrance Examination Board examinations in 
April: Particularly in the sciences, which are 
not continuation courses, many schools feel that 
the tests are not properly adjusted for the time 
of year when they are given. Although their 
knowledge of the content of these tests is cer- 
tainly limited, teachers nevertheless believe that 
a disproportionate emphasis is being given to 
material that is usually taught near the end of 
the school year. 


Several schools are administering standard- 
ized tests to their pupils throughout the year, in 
order to develop self-confidence in working with 
this type of test. In almost every school I visited 
administrators and teachers alike were willing 
to agree that no direct preparation for these 
tests should be made; yet these same schools 
were making at least a limited use of this means 
of improving scores. The opinion seemed to be 
general that College Board examinations now 
distort proper emphases in science courses and 
tend to encourage a type of superficial teaching. 
Now that there is such keen competition to place 
girls in college, any means of achieving the goal 
often seems to be justified. Thus, direct prepara- 
tion for some of the obvious questions to be met 
is often tolerated in schools in spite of pleas to 
the contrary. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that this 
report describes only the conditions which I 
found to exist in the schools I visited. I made 
no attempt to evaluate the quality of teaching in 
these schools. Perhaps similar and more tho- 
rough surveys of this type should be made in 
other fields. Among teachers in independent 
schools, particularly, a more liberal interchange 
of ideas and a more intimate acquaintance with 
others whose problems are the same would re- 
sult, I am convinced, in genuine benefit to all 
concerned. 





SPELLING—A CONFESSION AND A PLEA 
By Sidney L. Eaton 1! 


I 


A self-searching mood is a healthy one if the 
shock of its discoveries doesn’t paralyze func- 
tion; and the results of our recent spelling tests 
with the Educational Records Bureau have put 
us in such a mood of reflection while we are re- 
covering from the immediate paralysis resulting 
from its information. We discovered right be- 
tween the eyes that we can’t spell. We have six 
grade levels, and only one of the six centers above 
the Independent School median. That our only 
respectable class is our top form gives us a mo- 
ment for breath-catching. The colleges won’t 
discern our illiteracy for another year; but we 
are on the spot to make repairs in that mechani- 
cal department quickly. And deficiency in spell- 
ing brings up again consideration of the value 
and relative importance of spelling in the aca- 
demic and social world. 


Obviously spelling is not the be-all of exis- 
tence. A villainous wretch with a 100th per- 
centile in spelling is not the citizen we wish to 
produce. And surely it may be possible for a 
boy to grow into a 100th percentile citizen still 
undecided about one or two s’s in “disappear.” 
All English teachers in these degenerate spelling 
days know the keen and sensitive student who 
throws letters into words as if he were pinning 
tails on the donkey. Similarly every English 
teacher knows the prosaic, dull mind that never 
errs and even catches teacher out on frail twigs, 
but has no understanding of what those words 
can do. Clearly these are not unknown phe- 
nomena. But the value that we as teachers 
should give to spelling can’t be judged by this 
exceptional pair of irregulars. 


For each of these there are five, it seems, 


who are either hampered or helped by the qual- 
1 Mr. Eaton teaches English at Noble and Greenough School, Dedham, Mass. 
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ity of their spelling. The poor speller walks un- 
easily among reading assignments and composi- 
tions, like a man with a stiff neck on a slippery 


pavement. The sure speller may have other 
inner dreads to plague him, but he is not going 
to read “scarred” when the word is “sacred,” 
“stared” for “starred,” “gorge” for “George,” 
r “pitcher” for “‘picture;” nor produce “hop- 
ping” for “hoping,” ‘‘accept” for “except,” “‘to” 
for “too,” and “definate” for what we have 
learned, perhaps foolishly, to expect. There are 
numerous places in the work of school and the 
labor of living where ability to spell leads to 
clarity of idea and accuracy of judgment, while 
inability to spell surely produces confusion and 
vagueness of concept. 

Another quality of sound spelling which we 
have been shy of expressing is the propriety or 
the decency of it. Spelling, it seems to us, is like 
the clothing of the mind. To go decently dressed 
is an expected courtesy from self-respecting 
human being to society. Without asserting that 
clothes make the man, we can say that untorn 
garments, reasonably free of gravy-spots, are 
justly expected of a man by society. The man 
who affects untidy clothes damages his own 
reputation more than he convinces society of its 
folly in expecting neatness. And indecent ex- 
posure is a social crime. “Why, the chump can’t 
even spell,” is a not unnatural comment on a 
misspelling or two in a letter. 

So far we have regarded the clothing prob- 
lem, in which we see 3 arallel to spelling, from 
society’s viewpoint. ere is the effect of en- 
forced poor 2 ols on the personality of the 
individual. The youngster who lives his youth 
in the frayed hand-me-downs of his relatives or 
friends has to assume some sort of defensive at- 
titude to cover up what is working under the 
surface, whether he affects a front of indifference 
or gives way to a flcod of self-pity. Similarly the 
peor speller proceeds bh school inwardly 
gnawed by the worm of inadequacy. The amount 
of the unseen damage is probably related to his 
inner texture of spirit. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that the more sensitive the spirit, possessed 
of creative imagination, the more damage this 
worm of inadequacy can do. Again, the work of 
the worm goes on unnoticed by the victim him- 
self. It manifests itself probably by groans, deep 
but not loud, at every reading assignment or 
theme exercise. It creates a hard wariness of 
venturing into fields of mental exploration, a 
tendency to put more effort into compiling bat- 
ting averages than into conquering language, 
By and large, we tend to flee our weaknesses. 








and poor spelling in the individual may be the 
wavering of the thin gray line in the pupil’s 
assault on knowledge. 

Regardless of the acceptance of the forego- 
ing analyses, most English teachers will feel the 
importance of sound spelling, or at least be con- 
scious of the uncomfortableness of encountering 
misspelling in their pupils’ papers. And this is 
my final point in urging spelling’s importance. 
The teacher and the school have a proper self- 
respect to maintain. To have the instructors at 
college or secondary school say, “And where did 
this boy prepare? He can’t spell. This is the 
third Nobles or Milton or Lawrenceville or 
Emma Willard or Fessenden or Fenn boy or girl 
I’ve had who can’t,” is not what the student’s 
former teacher or headmaster likes to hear. Of 
course, this is an unsound, unfair basis for con- 
demning a preparatory school; of course it is a 
perversion of the purpose of spelling to use it as 
a measure of the educational effectiveness of a 
school that attempts to do much more than to 
create impeccable spellers; of course it is testi- 
mony to the unscholarly and unscientific judg- 
ment of the collegiate or secondary school critic 
who so judges. These are our squirming de- 
fenses. The point is that such comments may 
be made and believed, and, just or unjust, they 
can hurt more than our feelings — our reputa- 
tions. And even if Iago said it, ““Who steals my 
purse steals trash.” 


II 


Such reflections as the foregoing have been 
stirring in our minds since the E. R. B.’s dis- 
turbing report of our spelling inadequacy. If we 
hadn’t been teaching spelling seriously, as we 
thought, we shouldn’t be so perplexed. The 
pages of Lester at Nobles are worthily grimed. 
Our fault is probably that we haven’t given it 
our hearts. Or perhaps that too is unfair. Our 
teachers have not tossed out spelling assignments 
on the way to the hockey rink or ne course. 
Our failure has been, we suspect, in not sowing 
the seed of self-dissatisfaction (a fore-runner of 
self-improvement) in our pupils. Whether spell- 
ing has been approached too sugar-coatedly or 
too grimly cannot be settled clearly. The result 
is the same; our boys are not, at present writing, 
determined enough to be accurate, nor sufh- 
ciently humbled before their inaccuracies in 
spelling. 


What do we propose to do? We ask that 


some of our fellows in this educational enterprise 
(no school with any class below the Independent 
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School spelling median need offer a suggestion) 
chip in with some paddock tips on their training 
programs. Here’s what we’re doing in the ab- 
sence of better advice. All this is in addition to 
the non-spelling non-readers, who are having 
their woes blotted up individually. The back- 
ground theory of our larger attempts is to bring 
the importance of spelling into boy conscious- 
ness, giving it something of student respect, like 
stick-handling in hockey. We have posted in 
its cruel boldness the spelling rank list as taken 
from the E. R. B. report — both school and in- 
dividual. Already there has been considerable 
buzzing about the bulletin board. We are more 
consciously requiring all students to keep records 
of all words misspelled on any paper in any 
course that uses English words, and checking 
on these personal stumbling blocks with the in- 
dividuals. For special emphasis we are garner- 
ing from all departments misery words com- 


monly misspelled there — isosceles, equivalent, 
supplementary, parliament, stamen. We are ex- 
perimenting with a buddy system, whereby in 
each class a top speller pairs off with a bottom 
speller as his protégé, the scores of the two on 
spelling quizzes and dictation passages being 
reckoned together on a team basis and the 
records of team prowess being kept like a sport- 
ing league. We are not adding extra, mass spell- 
ing classes by official injunction. We are count- 
ing on an inner desire to produce more than com- 
pulsion. We shall from time to time have mass 
spelling tests, with results made public. Perhaps 
we shall have class and school championship 
spelling bees. We’re trying to awaken self-pro- 
pulsion. It’s too early to talk results. We are 
conscious that we have already stirred public 
opinion. We have a hope that from now on it’s 
going to be “smart to spell” at Nobles. How do 
you do it, anyhow? 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


“The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight’.” 

As I start to write an article dealing with 
world peace and with the international control 
of atomic energy, I cannot help thinking of the 
reaction I have seen to such topics when they 
were discussed at two educational conferences 
which I have attended recently. Consequently, 
I feel somewhat as John the Baptist perhaps 
felt. I do not think that the collective mind of 
the teachers of this country is necessarily a 
wilderness. But I wish it were less cluttered 
with the minor affairs of every day and more 
concerned with the larger matters. 

Item. When in October several hundred 
teachers and headmasters of the independent 
schools gathered at a Conference on Religious 
Education in Atlantic City, some eighteen of the 
delegates managed to get to the panel meeting 
which was concerned with the place which re- 
ligion might play in education for “One World.” 
More recently, at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, at- 
tended by a total of 1,500 or more teachers, the 
delegates stayed away in droves from the section 
meeting on intercultural materials available for 
the English teacher. 

Item. At the Conference on Religion, a 
great deal of time was spent discussing the proper 


methods of conducting school chapel programs. 
And at the N.C.T.E. meetings, the attendance 
at section meetings devoted to the teaching of 
reading was enormous. Of course the proper 
conduct of chapel shapes the day in many of our 
schools. Of course the proper teaching of read- 
ing is the most important of the many things 
which schools have generally neglected. But 
what of these things when they are viewed in 
the light of what a boy from the Oak Ridge 
High School said in a section meeting at the 
N.C.T.E. conference? He said something like 
this: “In a public speaking class in school, I 
suddenly thought that being able to speak well 
wouldn’t help a dead man much. So some of us 
got together to talk over what we might do to 
keep from being dead in a few years.” 

Should we at once forget our classes and de- 
vote all our time to one aim only — the amass- 
ing of information about atomic energy? Not at 
all. But we must give the topic some attention. 

What follows, then, is a consideration of the 
one thing that must concern all of us: the pre- 
vention of another war. Prevention of war is a 
combination of about six points from the list 
which appeared in this column in the last issue 
of the Butetin: Russia, China, India, World 
War III, the atomic bomb, race problems. Per- 
haps even the recent and lamented coal strike 
might be included. It is part of the problem. 
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Let me preface whatever practical sugges- 
tions I may have concerning the study of this 
problem with the opening of the Baruch report 
concerning proposals for an International Atomic 
Development Authority. 


“We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead. That is our business. Be- 
hind the black portent of the new atomic age lies 
a hope which, seized upon with faith, can work 
our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned 
every man to be the slave of Fear. Let us not 
deceive ourselves: We must elect World Peace 
or World Destruction. .. . 

“Science, which gave us this dread power, 
shows that it cam be made a giant help to hu- 
manity, but science does not show us how to 
prevent its baleful use. So we have been ap- 
pointed to obviate that peril by finding a meet- 
ing of the minds and hearts of our people. Only 
in the will of mankind lies the answer.” ! 

Note the connection here between the words 
of the Baruch report and the preamble of the 
charter of UNESCO: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. . . .” 

Perhaps it should be an encouragement for 
education to note that the UNESCO charter 
was completed before the Baruch report. 

In any case, since it is in the minds of men 
that we teachers operate, we have our work cut 
out for us, because we must tell our students 
about these things and do it now. 

President Hutchins recently, as you know, 
left his post at the University of Chicago — 
temporarily —in order to devote his time to 
adult education. He did this because he does 
not think there is time to educate youth to save 
the world from destruction. I do not agree. We 
have in our classrooms the best possible teachers 
of adults: our students. Parents will learn much 
more from their children than they ever will 
learn from other adults. The Oak Ridge kids 
found that out early in the game. The process 
is worth trying. 

My major premise is that we must convey 
somehow to all our students this one point above 
all others: If we are to save the human race from 
destruction, we must find a means to prevent 
another world war. If we have to learn this for 
ourselves first, so much the better. As I sug- 
gested in the last issue, one reading of John 
Hersey’s Hiroshima should convince anyone. 

Skeptical students, or students from skepti- 
cal families, will at once want proof that war 


1State Department Bulletin, June 23, 1946 








must be stopped. Many of them will have par- 
ents to whom the present American policy in 
Japan or China seems to be perfect, just as the 
Russian policy in Jugosiavia seems to be ex- 
ecrable. These boys and girls will have to be ex- 
= to a certain amount of indoctrination. I 

ave an idea that the best method for dealing 
with these cases is this: Set up a project in which 
the students have to produce a reasonable and 
logical, well-documented (or at least well thought 
out) answer to this question: “In your opinion, 
how can the future use of atomic energy for mili- 
tary purposes be controlled?” There may be a 
good many silly answers to the question, but the 
thinkers in the class will at once discover that 
the answer is not easy. The students should be 
encouraged to talk the matter over with their 
parents, and to pin their parents down for an 
answer other than the bromide: “‘Get Russia out 
of the way, and everything will be okay.” 


If this question alone does not arouse any- 
thing in the students, try this one: ““How would 
you go about insuring the dignity of mankind 
in a world threatened with atomic war?” Here 
you will, of course, get into a discussion of the 
meaning of the word mankind. Does the word 
include the men of the world? Does it mean the 
white men only? Does it include Niggers and 
Chinks and Wops and Kikes? All right, you are 
off on an argument about the problem of race in 
the world. That is fine. If you have a right out- 
look on the race question, you as a teacher 
will welcome the opportunity to direct some of 
your student thinking in this direction also. It 
is rather obvious that saving the world from 
destruction has little meaning if by “the world” 
one means only the select part of the world that 
one happens to consider sacrosanct. 


Now the boys and girls are at least thinking 
about the atom and about the races of man. It 
may be that many of them are very hazy about 
atomic warfare and its hideous implications for 
the earth. Others, of a scientific bent, are inter- 
ested in a cold way in what happens when a 
chain reaction starts. Very well. Turn a few of 
them loose on the material which describes the 
bomb, its making, its use, its power. 

A few others — future medical students and 
nurses, they hope — may ask what good the 
thing is, anyway: what peacetime uses are there 
for atomic energy? Can cancer be cured by 
atomic radiation? Is it true that the Queen 
Elizabeth could be driven across the Atlantic by 
the energy available in a pea-sized bit of plu- 
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tonium? 
loose on the hopeful part of the story. 
anywhere, is the great possibility, the great hope 
of salvation. The hope must be in the picture. 
Before I suggest some of the material that 
you will have to supply for your eager students, 
let me suggest a few places in the curriculum in 


Very well. Turn a few such people 


Here, if 


-which such an investigation might appear. By 
the way, I do not propose that this fill a course. 
Not at all. I think that in this matter of keep- 
ing the peace a little inspiration will go a long 
way. A boy or girl who in school faces the facts 
of life — or death — will not stop thinking about 
life and death when the unit is over. An English 
class in a Philadelphia high school tried out 
something like this with great success right in 
the middle of an American literature course, as 
a project in good thinking and as a way to fill 
space in the school paper. The project made 
— think, in that class, outside the class, and 
in the parent group. 

The first and most obvious place for such a 
study is the social studies classroom. If the 
course is U. S. history, the material of the text 
can — nay, must — be speeded up to allow for 
time at the end of the year to put American his- 
tory into its proper place in world history: that 
is, where is America today, and where is it going? 
It is regrettable that there is already enough 
material in American history to fill a two-year 
course. But the horrible warning is always there. 
Without a public knowledge of the fate of an 
atomic war world, history will become the 
province of the archaeologists of another race, 
centuries hence. 

If the course is the so-called “Problems of 
Democracy,” the thing is easy, except for the 
teacher who cannot resist the temptation to hang 
his hat on the textbook for the whole year. A 
unit-study course like this is well-adapted to a 
revision which will include a unit on the impli- 
cations for American democracy of the atomic 
bomb. It won’t be in the book — not at least 
until the 1947 editions, but the unit will almost 
make itself. 

The English class can do it too. If there is 
a public speaking program, what better topic 
than this? If there is a world literature course, 
what better literature than the literature of 
survival? If there is a slant toward journalism, 
what better source for the writing of the edi- 
torial? I imagine that Walt Whitman, were he 
alive, would have some pretty cogent things to 
say about the atom, and they wouldn’t be 
namby-pamby, either. The possibilities are 
infinite. Remember, this is not a whole course. 





It is a short unit in human thought. It is also 
immensely important. 

What about science and mathematics? As 
to the former, it is the ideal place to start the 
study, if the teacher can tear himself for a week 
or so away from the fascination of E = mc? or 
from the various new elements which have been 
added to the chart, or from the difference be- 
tween an atomic reaction and a chemical reac- 
tion. The science teacher can be the best kind 
of social studies teacher if he will indicate that 
the atomic reaction has certain social implica- 
tions which cannot be ignored. What are they? 
Why, what is man going to do to make sure that 
this Frankenstein does not rise up and destroy 
him? Well, he can —er—er. Hmmm. At this 
point the teacher sends the questioner to the 
library to work up a report, and so on. 

As to the part of science teachers here, one 
point is very important. It is probable that the 
men most concerned about the future control 
of atomic energy and about the outlawing of 
war are the scientists who had a hand in the 
making of The Bomb. The most eloquent pleas 
for world government, the most ardent partici- 
pation in committee work dealing with inter- 
national control have been the work of men like 
Oppenheimer, Urey, Einstein, and others who 
really know what can happen in a war in which 
there is no defense against a completely lethal 
weapon. It would be a fateful error for the sci- 
ence teachers in our schools to omit the consid- 
eration which the atomic men emphasize more 
than any other: stop war, or die. 

I have not exactly been able to fit the modern 
languages and the fine arts into the scheme sug- 
gested here. But if the teachers of these subjects 
will bone up on the materials suggested, and if 
the English, science, and social studies depart- 
ments do their part with the students, we may 
be able to excuse others. 





Now let me suggest some of the materials 
which may be useful in the study. As is evident 
by now, there is no possible separation of the 
atomic problem from the peace problem. Thus 
most of the materials suggested will be basically 
on the problem of atomic energy and its control. 

One document is required reading for all 
classes and all teachers. This is the Acheson- 
Lilienthal “Report on the International Control 
of Atomic Energy.” It is available, free, from 
the National Committee on Atomic Information, 
1749 L Street, Washington, D. C. This 55-page 
report is one of the most inspiring things I have 
read. It is truly democratic, it is sane, and it is 
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realistic. 


It is also—a comfort for English 
teachers — written very well indeed. This goes 
into all classes. Parts of it are particularly good 
for English work. Other parts deal with inter- 
national controls, which are interesting for dis- 
cussion in the history class. Still other parts get 
fairly technical about plutonium, thorium, and 


the other atomic elements. Get it. 

For the English class. A better piece of re- 
porting than Hersey’s little book has seldom 
been seen. I can imagine a worse book report 
than one devoted to a comparison between Hiro- 
shima and The Red Badge of Courage in their 
treatment of the human side of war. Hiroshima 
is cheap, and anyway a lot of the students will 
have their New Yorker copies of it handy. For 
those who want more popular treatment, there 
are available free reprints of the article by Jo- 
seph and Stewart Alsop called “Your Flesh 
Should Creep,” which appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post in July. Copies can be obtained 
from the National Committee (NCAI), men- 
tioned above. Then there is the grisly little fan- 
tasy in the November A¢é/antic, the name of 
which I have forgotten, but the effect of which 
has given me gooseflesh lately — about Russia’s 
supposed atomic bomb and what we did about 
it. The enterprising teacher will, of course, aug- 
ment a list like this may times over. Essay, 
poem, novel —all are full of the matter. No, 
don’t skip Whitman and Mark Twain. But, as the 
Oak Ridge boy might have said, ““A dead man’s 
appreciation of Browning doesn’t matter much.” 

For the social studies class. First, the Lili- 
enthal report. Then the Charter of the United 
Nations, obtainable from almost every educa- 
tional agency in the country, or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
(Department of State, Publication 2353, Con- 
ference Series 74). If the class starts off on the 
comparison between the League of Nations and 
1946 ideas of world control, it is easily led from 
the League to the U.N. to various schemes for 
World Government. Of the latter, one of the 
most interesting to school people should be Fre- 
mont Rider’s recent little book, The Great Di- 
lemma of World Organization. The Rider plan, 
which has some flaws, it seems to me, is based 
on a world assembly chosen according to an ed- 
ucational quotient made up for each country. 
The idea is provocative and should lead intelli- 
gent students to think along the line of world 
organization. This is, of course, only one of a 
long list of books which the teacher can find very 
easily. The social studies should not neglect the 
scientific approach, either. This will be found 





in the Lilienthal report, in the Smyth report on 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes (Princeton 
University Press and Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington) or in such books as One 
World Or None (Simon and Shuster, $1). 

I should say a word here about world govern- 
ment. I think that a democratic form of real 
world organization, in which, by some method, 
nationalism in the form of rampant sovereignty 
is done away with, is the one permanent salvation. 
I believe that a valid scheme of world govern- 
ment would not wipe out nationality, but I hope 
it would wipe out the selfishness of nations which 
has contributed so much to the wars of the past. 
And I believe that only such a world govern- 
ment — provided it represented people and not, 
as in the case of the U.N., nations — will deal 
realistically with the inter-cultural problems 
that plague the world today. However, I have 
little hope that world government is possible in 
the immediate future. People (should I say gov- 
ernments?) do not seem to be ready for it, if the 
power politics we see today are any indication. 
Thus we may have to concentrate, in these so- 
cial studies units, in international control of 
atomic energy within the structure of the United 
Nations, and hope that such control will lead us 
into world government. I do not think that 
classes need be told that there is no hope unless 
a world assembly is formed within three years. 
There is hope in other programs. 

For the science class. The materials are 
many. Several of those mentioned above will be 
interesting to science students. Two additional 
items, devoted particularly to the more hopeful 
aspects of the atomic problem, are The Atomic 
Bomb, a pamphlet prepared by the Atomic Sci- 
entists of Chicago, and available from the NCAI 
at 20c, or 7 for $1; and a popular book: Dietz, 
Atomic Energy in the Coming Era, $2.50 at book- 
stores. Another leaflet, available from the 
NCAI, is called Atomic Key to the Future. This 
one costs a dime, or 6c in quantity. There are 
several articles of interest in the latest issue of 
the Reference Shelf (H. W. Wilson), on the 
Atomic Bomb. Here there is the latest chart of 
the elements, with atomic weights, etc. Most of 
these items are scientific. But do not forget the 
social side. The history books are on the social 
side. 

For all classes there are films, too. The NCAI 
will supply information about these, as will the 
Educational Film Catalogue (H. W. Wilson). 

For teachers there is also The Wild Flag, by 
E. B. White. (Houghton, $2) Note the author. 
Read it. 
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The materials for these studies are cheap. 


The texts are interesting. The theme is the 
great theme, perhaps, of the generation. Cer- 
tainly boys and girls should not be denied the 
chance to learn, with you, the facts which may 
well decide their future in the world. 

Again let me say that I am convinced of the 
fact that the students can teach their parents. 
And certainly the parents, or most of them, need 
a lot of teaching. 

One final point is this. Some of you who sug- 
gest lines of inquiry into such matters as inter- 
national control of atomic energy or world gov- 
ernment will at once be called Communists. I 
am not sure why this is so, but I can promise 





you that it will happen. Some of the people asso- 
ciated with the formation of the Youth Council 
for the Control of Atomic Energy were branded 
“Red” at once and even investigated by the 
F.B.I. at the request of certain well-meaning 
members of Congress. Let this not deter you. 
If you advocate world government or the dis- 
carding of the veto, you are being democratic, 
not Communistic. And you will, if you have the 
courage of your own convictions, be introducing 
a group of young people to a field of knowledge 
which they must meet if they are to be respon- 
sible for their own destinies. 

“We are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead. That is our business.” 





THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


Editor’s Note. — The two short articles which follow discuss the teaching of literature at the secondary school 


level. 


It seems desirable, therefore, to publish them together in the same issue of the BuLLETIN. 


The first one 


examines the function of the teacher of literature; the second one describes - oad a method of teaching litera- 
ture which has been practiced successfully at Cincinnati Country Day School. 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER OF LITERATURE 
By Carl G. Wonnberger! 


I 


The boy who answered the English teacher’s 
query, “What did Oliver Goldsmith die of?” by 
informing her that he died of “pecuniary embar- 
rassment”’ was really suffering from a kind of 
embarrassment himself — the embarrassment of 
having digested very poorly an over-rich meal 
of literary fact. This was true also of the lad 
who thought that Milton “wrote Paradise Lost; 
then his wife died and he wrote Paradise Re- 
gained.” 

There is a kind of pathos about such mis- 
direction of well-intended teaching of literature; 
yet the files of every college freshman English 
division are full of such pearls of wisdom as 
“Poetry is a thing you make prose of” and 
“Pope wrote principally in heroic cutlets.” Lit- 
erary experience can be real and important in 
any youngster’s life, but the teaching of litera- 
ture can miss its aim and become a painful thing 
for the helpless victim. 

To us adults it may be funny to learn that 
the Complete Angler is only another name for 
Euclid, because he “wrote all about angles,” and 
we can adopt an easy complaisance, firmly as- 
sured that only the other fellow’s students make 
such absurd errors; ours never will. We can’t be 


certain, however. Some day one of our own flock 
may disgrace us by assuring a college professor 
that “Poetry is when every line begins with a 
capital letter,” or “An epitaph is a short sarcas- 
tic poem.” 

What’s to be done? Shall we defer all teach- 
ing of literature to the college level? In despera- 
tion a few college men have so recommended; 
but others have assured us that the cultivation 
of literary taste must take place early, and so 
indeed it must if it is to last a lifetime. But 
“cultivation” may in itself give us our cue, for 
“cultivation” is not the dumping on hard, un- 
broken ground of great quantities of good seed, 
to live or die as circumstance prescribes. Our 
job as teachers is to break ground; it’s hard but 
it’s necessary. We must assume nothing at all. 
Our class is very likely to face each new “‘classic”’ 
with apathy or even with hostility; we must be 
prepared to counter with unwavering enthusi- 
asm and with complete knowledge. It is not 
enough for us to pronounce grandly that The 
Skylark is a great poem. Who says so? We may 
quote Professor What’s His Name or show the 
class how much space a discussion of the poem 
occupies in the Cambridge History. That isn’t 
the point. Do we ourselves feel a genuine enthu- 


1 Mr. Wonnberger is head of the English Department at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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Is it the kind of thing that we 


siasm for it? 
would pick up and read with joy in our own 


leisure moments? Does the sight of a bird in 
flight across a twilight sky call to our own minds 
some of the richest experiences in Nature, and 
are we, like Shelley, moved deeply by the miracle 
song? If we don’t have within us an honest ap- 


preciation of such things, we can’t possibly teach 
Shelley. 


II 


Granted our enthusiasm, what about our 
method? Obviously every teacher must teach 
according to his own lights; yet there is one 
thing that every teacher of literature must learn 
to do, and that is to read out loud. Poetry, 
drama and a good share of miscellaneous prose 
were conceived in sound, and the teacher who 
mumbles along in class or permits his students 
to read aloud, fumbling lines and mispronounc- 
ing words, is dooming his work to failure. It 
would do no harm for every teacher to discover 
how well he does read; it may be something only 
a close friend will tell him, but he can get some 
kind of check from student reaction. 

A frequent and honest evaluation of his own 
effort as he progresses is quite in order. Spot 
tests are effective, but they are no more so than 
informal class discussions of what is being cov- 
ered. If the teacher is not doing very well, it 
may be that the particular selection he is trying 
to teach is not for him or that the class in ques- 
tion is not ready for it. It is no disgrace to give 
up a futile task, and with the store of good liter- 
ature as ample as it is there seems to be little 
excuse for a teacher’s persisting in failure merely 
because he feels a sentimental attachment to a 
particular “classic.” 

We independent school teachers have made 
a fetish of quantity. We must “go through” 
English Literature i the earliest fragmentary 
ballad to Auden; otherwise we feel that we are 
neglecting something. It is a bogie of our own 
creation, however, oe where is there a college 
teacher who would not prefer to get a student 
with a clear understanding of a few things rather 
than with a jumbled notion of many? The last 
pre-war College Board examination certainly 
threw no emphasis upon boxing the compass, 
and the only subject matter examination in 
English given in April, 1946, asked exactly one 
question on literature, which required the read- 
ing of one piece of non-fiction — nothing else. 
Of course there is always the danger of making 
a course barren by concentrating on too few 








selections; that would depend entirely upon the 
approach. But the point is that our pell-mell 
dash through quantities of materials merely for 
the sake of “‘covering” some imaginary ground, 
or for the sake of “getting through” or of “giving 
the students a well-rounded course,” is an un- 
wise procedure. Often it is little more than a re- 
lease of a teacher’s energy, and it can be a bitter 
and confusing experience for the class. This 
mad dash, too, can be blamed for much of the 
neglect of good reading on the part of supposedly 
well educated adults. 

Quantities of historical and biographical fact 
are valuable only if they relate clearly to appre- 
ciation and understanding; often at the second- 
ary school level they are less valuable than some 
of us would like to believe. Isolated facts about 
literature and the identification of obscure char- 
acters from selections read are less important 
than a sound comprehension of what it is the 
author is trying to say and why the teacher be- 
lieves it is worth the student’s time and effort 
to comprehend it. Why study Milton rather 
than Superman, Stevenson rather than Tarzan? 
Does the teacher really know? Has his own 
training in English given him the equipment to 
communicate to a class why he feels so certain 
that there are values in good reading important 
enough to make him willing to devote his life to 
convincing other people that they are real? 
And “real” means real for now and today. 
There is nothing more absurd than the argu- 
ment “You learn Macbeth now; don’t ask why, 
because in twenty years you will understand.” 
If Macbeth is really as breath-taking as any radio 
thriller, and Maurice Evans and Judith Ander- 
son on their fine recordings have given us evi- 
dence that it is, then why ask the student to 
postpone realizing the truth of this for a third 
of a life-time? 


Ill 


Let no one consider this paper to be a plea 
for softness, for easiness. It is never easy to 
teach a fine piece of literature well; the finer the 
selection, the more real is the challenge. A fa- 
mous teacher in the Middle West taught Chaucer 
in the Mercian dialect to generations of grateful 


students in a large city high school; other teach- 


ers can bungle even on Addison. It is perfectly 
true that to feed a class forever on a diet of pap 
is to keep them soft. The trouble is that so few 
of us teach as well as we can. Classes may be 


worked to the point of exhaustion and still come 
out of the experience exhilarated; and they can 


But labor 


mark time too — we all know that. 
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for the sake of labor is not the objective; nor is 
the fortuitous collection of fact a sign of literary 
growth. We must be wary lest we train our 
students to be Quiz Kids. Our aim must be to 





build in them habits of understanding and ap- 
preciating literature which will stand them in 
good stead not only in their college years but 
throughout their lives. 





READING WITH A PURPOSE 
By Richard Graves Arms ! 


I 


No track coach who is worth his salt would 
enter a dash man in a mile event. The folly of 
this is immediately clear to everyone, even to 
the uninitiated. To move from the track to the 
English classroom, we find that all too many of 
our pupils preparing for college are equipped by 
reading practices to “run a dash” and are most 
inadequately prepared to meet the “distance 
event” of collegiate reading demands. 

Secondary school graduates upon entering 
college suddenly find themselves confronted with 
a quantity of required reading in all their read- 
ing courses, the amount of which was never 
approximated in their preparatory school work. 
This situation should not be. We can do much 
more to give our pupils the kind of training 
which will make them better able to cope with 
the volume of reading colleges require of their 
students. With a realization of this serious 
shortcoming in secondary preparation, we in the 
English department at the Cincinnati Country 
Day School have evolved a program which we 
think will go far to make the transition from 
high school to college a simpler process. 

There is actually nothing revolutionary about 
our plan. If it can be described as unusual, its 
uniqueness lies in the fact that we are using it 
and making it work rather than in any design 
or method of presentation. Realizing that di- 
rected practice produces a superior product, we 
have designed a reading program which will give 
our pupils that necessary, but all too frequently 
neglected, practice. The platitudinous nature 
of our underlying tenet is, and I say it almost 
apologetically, glaringly obvious. But it is the 
obvious and sure way which has been neglected 
too often, because a variety of conditions con- 
tribute to make a less wise choice advantageous. 


II 


It is not my purpose to discuss these condi- 
tions, but a brief glance at a few will serve to 
recall to our minds how the end point is lost 
sight of. Demands made on the time of the 


English teacher outside of his classroom are 
tremendous. For example, community recogni- 
tion of Book Week finds the English teacher 
having to steal time and energy from the presen- 
tation of subject matter within the walls of the 
school to enter into a citywide radio show de- 
signed to extol the virtues of reading — virtues 
which, I believe, can be discovered only through 
the practice of reading itself, not through 
vicarious experience provided by well-meaning 
individuals interested in putting on an at- 
tractive Book Week radio show. Anthologies 
of English and American literature also help 
to produce a student with an intellectually 
unbalanced view toward reading. In physical 
appearance anthologies used at the secondary 
school level are often ponderous. They attempt 
to present such a wide variety of literary en- 
deavor that the student becomes lost in the maze 
through which he is compelled to struggle. Prose 
selections are often incomplete, and the quoted 
portions are too frequently selected by unimagi- 
native compilers, who mold their product after 
earlier discarded anthologies. The net result for 
many students, anthologically bottle fed, is that 
they have at best only a garbled idea of what is 
of value in English or American literature. 

It is our feeling that students at the second- 
ary school level should never be subjected to this 
kind of pablum diet, but should be given a more 
palatable and nourishing dish, consisting of less 
reading in a variety of periods and fields and 
concentration on fewer authors and works. It 
would appear that secondary school graduates 
frequently finish their four years of English with 
no real idea of English literature except that it 
began where their anthologies commenced, with 
Beowulf, and ends at Robert Frost, with Shakes- 
peare coming somewhere in between — just 
where is another puzzle. Perhaps I am too criti- 
cal; but I do believe that a thorough knowledge 
of fewer phases of English and American litera- 
ture will provide the student with proper bear- 
ings, so that at the collegiate level will know 
where the literature he has studied fits into the 


1 Mr. Arms is head of the Department of English at Cincinnati Country Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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pattern of literary periods and their representa- 
tive writers, instead of having a phe coe im- 
pression of the whole field. 

Our ultimate aim should be to create an in- 
terest in and a love for fine literature. In terms 
of mechanical preparation we should equip our 
students to meet the quantities of reading our 


colleges and universities demand of them. In 
endeavoring to accomplish these two aims we at 
Cincinnati Country Day School have selected 
the reading of the novel as the means to the end. 
Over a period of four years our students read 
thirty-six novels selected from English and 
American literature, covering the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. There is 
no attempt to read these books in chronological 
order. In point of fact, the novels of the eight- 
eenth century are read during the fourth year, 
when the students are mature enough to under- 
stand, for example, Henry Fielding’s Foseph 
Andrews. This procedure has proved itself to be 
wise, for senior students are only amused by 
Joseph’s unusual adventures with Lady Booby 
and Mrs. Slipslop, but they appreciate the well- 
sketched character of Parson Adams. That these 
senior students approach Foseph Andrews in such 
a healthy fashion is because they have been 
reading for four years and have developed the 
discriminatory sense which is the logical out- 
growth of directed and continuous reading. The 
reading of the novel, moreover, acquaints them 
with life as no other literary medium at the 
secondary level can do. When students read of 
Hester Prynne’s Pearl or Tess Durbeyfield’s 
Sorrow, they visualize the problem of illegiti- 
macy in a context and are able to formulate 
healthy, intelligent, and normal views concern- 
ing these situations. When they learn of Axel 
Heyst’s Lena, they can picture the scene in its 
proper perspective, and sympathize with a 
lonely, sensitive man and a lovely sensitive 
woman. They can understand the forces which 
motivate Silas Lapham, and they revel in his 
personal triumph. 

The intellectual pleasure of being one of the 
initiated has contributed more than any other 
factor to the success of the reading program. 
Hardly a reading period goes by without at 
least a dozen students telling me chet they have 
heard mentioned over the radio or have seen in 
a current periodical something which pertained 
to the beok they were reading or one they had 
read. This intellectual lift that the students ex- 
perience through recognition of literary person- 
alities and events ~ reveals to them the 
relationship between the classroom and the out- 








side world —a relationship not often under- 
stood by students at the secondary level. 


III 


In all four upper school English classes at 
Cincinnati Country Day, a book is due, on an 
average, every three weeks; although a month 
is allowed for such long novels as David Copper- 
field and Vanity Fair. Every pupil in each class 
reads a book assigned to his class which is due 
on a scheduled date, announced on a mimeo- 
graphed form at the commencement of the 
school year. On the day the book is due, a fac- 
tual examination is given the students. This 
examination is so designed that it would be 
quite impossible for a pupil to do an adequate 
job if he had not read the whole book. When I 
first inaugurated this reading program, I was 
afraid that some pupils would try to get by with 
reading condensations or précis. This short cut 
was tried but found to be unsuccessful, and the 
rebellious succumbed in the end. Giving read- 
ing a genuine try, perhaps for the first time, 
these reluctant pupils suddenly discovered that 
reading was not a task, but a pleasure. No 
longer were they conscious of the compulsory 
nature of the program. They were taking a pill 
which was sugar all the way through. 


One of the chief advantages of having all 
pupils in each class read the same book is that 
classroom discussions are feasible to a _ de- 
gree not even approximated in a program where 
each pupil reads a book of his own selection. 
Under the free choice plan, a class of fifteen 
pupils might possibly read fifteen different books 
— all, some, or none of which the teacher had 
read. Under such a plan, duplication of books 
rarely occurs among more than two or three 
students. This situation definitely limits the 
possibility that the teacher will be able to bring 
about a discussion which will have meaning for 
all pupils. The importance of classroom discus- 
sions or teacher’s comments under the uniform 
program which we have adopted cannot be 
stressed too much. This method provides a con- 
tinuity of approach to a book that is stimulating 
to all students and a tool which the teacher can 
use with success — the degree of success limited 
only by the skill of the individual teacher. 

The ideas set forth by a book or the reactions 
to situations or characters presented, provide 
excellent subject matter for the writing of 
themes; and we have attempted to correlate our 
writing and reading programs so that they will 
be complementary to each other. 
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Careful observation of the results of this 
reading program has shown that our students 
have greatly increased their reading speed — an 
efficiency which continues to develop over the 
four years. The nature of the tests given in con- 
junction with the reading has produced in the 
individual student an alertness of mind for 
events and characterizations within the novel. 
In short, it has developed, or tends to develop, 
a mind that is both receptive and probing of lit- 
erary situations. It gives the pupil, too, a sense 
of reading security, in that the tests provide him 
with a measuring device for his own progress. 
On the aesthetic side, the pupils have acquired 


a sense of literary values and are able to dis- 
tinguish between what is good and what is poor 
—a discriminatory sense largely produced 
through the class discussions. From the stand- 
point of their enjoyment of literature, and this 
is a point I cannot stress too much, the students 
have learned to love, and I say love with no 
reservations, to read books of a superior quality. 
In conclusion I may add that by producing in 
the individual student the qualities spoken of 
above we are succeeding in preparing our pupils 
for the demands of college English departments 
and for the demands of collegiate reading courses 
in other fields. 





THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD TEST 


IN SOCIAL STUDIES’ 
By Henry W. Bragdon 2 


Why the colleges prefer the new-type tests to the 
essay-type tests: 


1. From the point of view of prediction of 
success in college, the old-type tests were un- 
satisfactory because they differentiated in favor 
of the independent schools and a few high schools 
as against the vast bulk of the high school popu- 
lation. To a greater degree than is generally 
realized, success in the old type of examination 
depended on special preparation. 2. The new 
tests are less costly both in money and in stu- 
dents’ time. 3. Since they take but a single day, 
they can be given in April, thereby allowing col- 
leges to make their choice of candidates much 
sooner. 

The Social Studies Test is designed not pri- 
marily to test achievement but to attempt to predict 
success or failure in college courses in the social 
sciences. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the success or failure of the present tests 
from the point of view of the colleges which use 
them depends upon how successful they are in 
predicting an individual’s record in college. 
Studies made at Harvard in 1941 indicated that 
even an early form of the social studies test was 
a slightly better predictor of success in fresh- 
man courses in social studies than the three- 
hour American History examination (History 
D). Both tests were significantly better predic- 
tors than the verbal section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. Today the social studies test 
might show up even better because: 





Few tests have ever been so worked over or sub- 
jected to such scrutiny. The problem of making 
up a more or less valid test for students with as 
varied curricular backgrounds as are possessed 
by those who take the social studies test is ob- 
viously one of great difficulty — and there are 
some who say it is insoluble. The test has been 
under constant criticism, much of it ill-informed 
and unfair perhaps, but also much of it legiti- 
mate. And whether justified or not, the constant 
criticism has served to allay any tendency to- 
ward complacency. It is doubtful if any test in 
the social studies is made up with more care or 
is as thoroughly scrutinized, item by item. 

Does the verbal section of the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test not discover the same abilities as are re- 
vealed by the social studies test? There is a high 
correlation between the results of the two tests, 
and the social studies test seems to be as good 
a general predictor of success in college as the 
SAT. On the other hand, as has been stated 
already, the social studies test seems to isolate 
qualities or understandings involved in success 
in college courses in this field. 

Does the social studies test favor the facile, lazy 
student as against the hard-working slower student? 
Yes, this is an inherent difficulty with all objec- 
tive tests. The college admissions offices recog- 
nize this, as is shown by the very much increased 
emphasis now laid on candidates’ school records 
and the schools’ reports on their character. 

Does the social studies test simply look for 


1 This is an outline of a talk delivered at one of the section meetings of the National Council for the Social Studies, which met in Boston 


over the Thanksgiving weekend. 


* Mr. Bragdon, of the faculty of The Phillips Exeter Academy, was Chief Examiner in Social Studies last year. 
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memorized knowledge? Most of the questions on 
the test attempt to test understanding in one 


way or another. The degree of understanding 
and reasoning power ranges upward from a 
simple understanding of terms to the ability 
to apply knowledge to entirely new situations. 
It probably requires more ability to reason than 
did the former essay examinations. 

Why is there so much secrecy surrounding the 
test? The aura of mystery surrounding it has 
been too great; this next spring students will re- 
ceive a booklet describing the test and giving 
sample questions. There are two reasons for not 
giving out the entire test: 1. Teachers might 
attempt to prepare for it, and 2. questions which 
have been successful could not be repeated. The 
test would not be as good if all the items every 
year consisted of new questions. 

Are students who take only a single year of 
American history, in practice only two terms of it, 
before the test handicapped? No more than 2- 
year French students taking the French exam- 
ination are handicapped in relation to 3-year or 
4-year students. The colleges are instructed to 
note opposite a student’s grade in the test how 
many years of social studies he has had and 
whether or not he has taken American history. 

Does the social studies test test historical knowl- 
edge? The commonest misapprehensions about 
the test come under this head — the idea that 
it is a test of current events, that it is simply a 
test of economics and sociology, that “prob- 
lems” courses provide a better preparation than 
history courses. The former examinations (ex- 
cept for “History CE” and “History DE” — 
taken by very few students) concentrated en- 
tirely on the historical approach. The present 
test attempts to strike a balance. The greater 
portion of the test is historical and, of this por- 
tion, the greater part is based on the more or 
less standard American history syllabus. The 
rest of the test deals with terms, concepts, skills 
which could be obtained either in history or 
“problems” courses. 

Does the test force schools into a groove? Only 
insofar as to expect American history in one of 
the last two years, and this is now almost uni- 
versal practice. Even this is not necessary, since 
colleges know that students without American 
history will not generally do as well as those 
who have had it. As a whole the present testing 
program leaves schools freer than did the former 
“Plan B,” which demanded four subject tests 
plus the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

Does the present social studies test hold up 
standards as did the former essay type examina- 








tions? No. They do not serve, as did the former 
examinations, as an insurance against slack and 
sloppy teaching. They do not force students to 
work hard throughout the year and to pull every- 
thing together in June. But the virtues of the 
former examinations were being exercised in a 
narrower and narrower sphere, the number of 
students taking them dropping every year, in 
the decade before 1941 from 6, 788 to 3,600. 

Advice as to how to “prepare”’ for ‘the new- 
type test might run somewhat as follows: Teach 
as much social studies as possible, including 
American history in one of the last two years. 
Be sure students understand the terms they use, 
and that there is discussion of obvious basic 
concepts. Relate facts to each other and to 
general trends. Constantly relate what is hap- 
pening in the past to what is happening today. 
The emphasis on comprehension and significance 
in the new test, now given to three times as 
many as took the essay-type examinations in 
1941, may partially make up for the possible 
decline in standards resulting from the abandon- 
ment of the old type of examination. But again: 
the purpose of the social studies test is not to 
keep up standards, nor to test achievement, but 
to predict success in college. 





EXPERIMENTAL ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION 


In March, 1947, the Secondary Education 
Board will issue an experimental English com- 
position test which can be used either as a regu- 
lar part of the Educational Records Bureau’s 
Spring Testing Program or separately, as schools 
prefer. Schools which take part in the Spring 
Testing Program will find the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board’s March Test a useful supplement 
to the Metropolitan Test. 

The experimental examination will not test 
any specific subject matter, like grammar, but 
will consist of two short problems i in composition, 
each requiring about 15 minutes, and one longer 
problem in composition, requiring 30 minutes. 

The test is especially designed for use in 
grades six and seven, but is suitable also for use 
in grade eight. The individual schools will grade 
the test as they see fit. 

Since many schools are planning to use the 
examination for purposes of admission, no 
advance sample copies will be provided. The 
price of the test will be about five cents each. 
It may be ordered either from the Secondary 
Education Board or from the Educational 
Records Bureau. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


A Study of Admissions Policies 


Cranbrook School in Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, has this fall made a study of the admissions 
policies of some twenty-five colleges and univer- 
sities located in the East and Mid-West. This 
study does not bear upon specific requirements 
for admission, but rather upon the time at which 
applications for admission should be made by 
prospective candidates. Our experience over the 
past two years has been that students, both 
seniors and juniors, are more concerned than 
heretofore about when to submit their college 
applications. In the light of the tremendous 
pressure that is being exerted upon the colleges 
in these abnormal times, we thought we owed it 
to our students to help them to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. We therefore submitted a question- 
naire to the various admissions offices. The re- 
sults are offered herewith in the hope that they 
may be helpful to other schools. 

In the case of those students who are one 
year away from college entrance, we found that 
most colleges prefer that application for admis- 
sion be made during the fall of the Senior year 
and that the transcript of grades be sent in at 
the end of the first semester of the last year, 
generally not later than March the first. Of 
course, this procedure presents nothing that has 
not obtained for years. 

However, it is in the case of juniors that the 
study is rather revealing. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that most of the colleges do not, at least 
under prevailing conditions, encourage these 
students to apply for admission. A few do, how- 
ever, and a like number appear to have no ob- 
jections to such a practice. The overwhelming 
majority, likewise, appear to be uninterested in 
receiving a transcript of juniors’ grades. 

The question was asked if there was any ad- 
vantage in juniors’ applying for admission, to 
which the reply was definitely in the negative. 
Such applications, if made, do not constitute 
any kind of priority whatsoever. A very few 
institutions said that they would be interested 
in hearing from a junior whose grades and other 
qualifications were outstanding. 

We also sought the colleges’ opinion in the 
matter of the advisability of juniors’ taking 
C.E.E.B. Examinations. Here again, the ma- 
jority stated emphatically that there was no ad- 
vantage in such a procedure, except possibly the 


practice value that it afforded the student. 
M.I.T., however, indicated that, while they 
could see no advantage in having juniors take 
the Board Examinations, they would accept the 
results without requiring additional examina- 
tions in the last or senior year. Apparently, the 
majority of colleges which require C.E.E.B. Ex- 
aminations demand that they be taken in April 
prior to entrance into college. 


So far as juniors are concerned, then, it ap- 
pears that they can “relax” in the matter of 
making applications to college. That the ma- 
jority of college admissions offices at the present 
time have all they can do to process the appli- 
cations of students in the last year of secondary 
school is quite apparent and entirely under- 
standable. Likewise, in the secondary schools, 
the burden of the college admissions counselors 
faced with the necessity for making out multiple 
applications for members of their graduating 
classes, will be exacting enough in itself. 


— Howarp E. Yute, 
Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





Memorial Tablet at Cranbrook 


Cranbrook School’s Alumni Association, 1,000 
strong, has erected a large bronze tablet on the 
quadrangle of the 20-year-old school to honor its 
683 members who served in uniform during the 
war years. The 611-pound plaque is the visible 
symbol of the Cranbrook School War Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, founded this year in memory 
of the 37 alumni who gave their lives and to 
honor the 646 others who served in uniform. Of 
Cranbrook’s former students, about seventy per- 
cent were mustered into one or another branch 
of the armed forces, and almost five and one- 
half percent laid down their lives. This is be- 
lieved to be outstanding among the nation’s 
schools and colleges as a record of war service. 

The unveiling of the plaque took place be- 
fore the student body in a brief ceremony after 
luncheon on September 20. Dedication and 
formal presentation of the plaque by the Cran- 
brook Alumni Association occurred at Com- 
mencement last June, but manufacturing diffi- 
culties prevented delivery of the bronze tablet 
until September 19. 
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Navy Day 

A Navy Day ceremony was held at Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, at the regu- 
lar Chapel on Sunday morning, October 27th, 
1946. The Chaplain, Rev. William Filler Lutz, 
read the service appropriate for the day. The 
Vested Choir of Graham-Eckes School sang the 
hymns appropriate for the service. At the close 
of the service, the procession led by the Head- 
master, Lloyd Kern Marquis, Lt. Cmdr., U.S. 
N.R., the Dean of Boys, James LeBaron Boyle, 
Lt. Cmdr., U.S.N.R., the Administrative Assist- 
ant, Benjamin Stine Roberts, Lt. Cmdr., U.S. 
C.G.R., the flag bearer, Franklin Rich, U.S.N.R., 
the Graham-Eckes Class of ’47, followed by the 
Vested Choir, Faculty, and students, filed to 
the seawall, where prayers for those lost at sea 
were said by the Chaplain and the Naval per- 
sonnel cast flowers into the sea in memory of 
those who had lost their lives during the war. 





The Phillips Exeter Fund 

The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
will ask its alumni and friends to contribute a 
minimum of $5,000,000 to “‘preserve the essen- 
tial character” of the Academy, and to “meet 
the challenge and the opportunity which con- 
front it today,” according to a statement made 
public on October 15 by Thomas S. Lamont, 
president of the Academy’s board of trustees. 
The statement is now being distributed from Ex- 
eter to alumni and friends of the school through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Lamont also announced that Joseph T. 
Walker, Jr., of Boston, a trustee of Phillips Ex- 
eter, and General Chairman of the Greater Boston 
United War Fund in 1944, had accepted the chair- 
manship of the campaign’s general committee. 

The two fundamental objectives sought b 
the 165-year-old New Hampshire school > cle | 
the campaign, Mr. Lamont stated, are a bal- 
anced budget to eliminate the deficits recently 
forced on Exeter by rising prices, and a greater 
number of scholarships to bring to the Academy 
the most deserving and talented boys from all 
over the country. Organization ~f the fund- 
raising effort, to be known as The Phillips Exe- 
ter Fund, will commence this fall in the numer- 
ous communities from coast to coast where there 
is an active interest in Exeter. 





Plans for Interscholastic Magazine 
Tentative plans for the publication of an 
interscholastic literary magazine were formu- 
lated at a recent meeting at the Lawrenceville 





School, Lawrenceville, N. J., attended by the 
representatives of twenty schools. To secure the 
initial appearance of Venture, as the magazine is 
to be called, two committees were set up: one 
on publication, and one on finance. 

To co-ordinate their work, Lawrenceville is 
acting as chairman. This is in line with Venture’s 
policy of basing officers and committees on a 
school, rather than an individual, basis. 

Not the least of the advantages expected to 
come from this experiment is the opportunity it 
affords boys and girls of different schools to 
come together in pursuit of a common goal. 
The first meeting showed that a wide area of 
inter-school co-operation and understanding can 
be covered by a project of this sort. 

The hope of the schools participating in the 
work is that Venture will make its maiden ap- 
pearance late in February of 1947. 

Many schools unable to attend the meeting 
signified their interest in the plan. The meeting 
included representatives from the following: 
Atlantic City Friends’ School, Newark Acad- 
emy, Hotchkiss School, Baldwin School, The 
Hill School, Central High School, The Choate 
School, Springside School, Dalton School, Lake 
Grove School, St. Andrew’s School, The Law- 
renceville School, Chapin School, Kent Place 
School, Blair Academy, Holmquist School, Vail- 
Dean School, The Brearley School, Pennington 
School, Riverdale Country School. 





Andover Study Program for Adults 

Now in its tenth year, the Andover Evening 
Study Program for Adults, directed by Mr. 
Alan R. Blackmer, was conducted during the 
autumn of 1946 at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. Enrolled in courses especially adapted to 
their needs and interests and given almost en- 
tirely by members of the academy faculty were 
575 people from Andover and neighboring cities 
and towns. The variety in opportunities for the 
pursuit of learning may be seen in the list of 
course offerings below. 

Tue Srory or Russia: lectures by N. B. 
Floyd, L. F. James, and H. P. Johnson with, as 
guest speakers, Messrs. Bragdon of Exeter, Leon- 
tief of Harvard, and Starbuck of Brooks School. 

Man anpD His Eartu: lectures by J. S. Barss. 

THE CiviILizATION OF ANCIENT GREECE: lec- 
tures by A. H. Chase, D. Fitts, K. S. Minard, 
P. Morgan, and R. S. Pieters. 

Poetry ror Men anp Women: lectures by 
N. E. Vuilleumier. 
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Current Pros.ems: discussions led by L. F. 
James, H. P. Johnson, and F. S. Allis. 

SEVEN GreaT SYMPHONIES: analysis and in- 
terpretation of recordings by C. F. Pfatteicher. 

Stupio ArT: instruction in drawing and 
painting by W. Beach and W. A. Cheever. 

BackcrounpD oF Mopern Art: lectures by 
P. Morgan. 

Latin AMERICA AND THE Peace: lectures by 
M. Pinto. 

How to Reap Fiction INTELLIGENTLY: dis- 
cussions of assigned reading led by E. S. Basford, 
A. R. Blackmer, D. Fitts, W. Gierasch, F. B. 
McCarthy, and S. H. Paradise. 

Famous PassaGEs IN THE BIBLE: lectures 
by A. G. Baldwin. 

EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: instruction by J. R. 
W. Dodge, N. P. Hallowell, R. W. Higgins, and 
S. Whitney. 


As a counterpart to the mental stimulation 
of the program, opportunity for physical ac- 
tivity was provided by a course in SQuaRE 
Dancinc and by one in Swimminc AND ExeEr- 
CISE FOR HEALTH conducted by F. A. Britting- 
ham, F. F. DiClemente, and T. J. Johnson. 





Lectures on Humanities 

The first in a series of lectures dealing with 
the Humanities in secondary school education 
was delivered recently to the faculty of The Hill 
School, by Elliot Dunlap Smith, Provost, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. This series of lec- 
tures is designed to promote discussion in re- 
gard to strengthening the humanities in prepara- 
tory schools and effect closer relationship with 
the college programs. 

In his talk, Provost Smith emphasized the 
point that “the role of education in a free so- 
ciety is to develop individuals who by their 
service as citizens will maintain its freedom and 
who by the way they live as human beings will 
make its freedom good.” 

He brought forth the idea that “a student’s 
approach to his life’s work is initiated in second- 
ary school, where he forges his ideals in the heat 
of adolescent fires, and in college where he can 
be made aware of the meaning of a life work be- 
fore he visualizes too concretely the need of 
making a livelihood.” 

Gleaning from his years of experience as a 
teacher, lawyer, trustee, and administrator, he 
described the task of professional education of 
today as one which should cause students “‘to 
hunger and thirst after further knowledge and 
to equip himself to continue to learn for himself 





throughout life from self-directed study and 
from the lessons of experience.” 

In regard to schools which are contemplating 
a humanities course, Provost Smith stressed the 
fact that the humanities and social subjects 
should not be considered as mistle-toe on a 
maple tree, but should be taught as “basic to 
the attainment of professional power and stat- 
ure, as well as basic to the student’s develop- 
ment as a person and a citizen.” 

The lecture was a part of the Humanities 
Program which is being developed at The Hill 
School under the direction of Paul G. Chan- 
cellor. This program has been made possible by 
a bequest of $30,000 by the family of the late 
John M. Levis, II, an alumnus of The Hill 
School who was killed in 1944. 





Changes in Curriculum, New Emphases in 
the Classroom 


An experiment in small study units has been 
instituted this year under the direction of Mr. 
Fred A. Walsh, a member of the Faculty of The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. A group 
of six members of the Senior Class assist Mr. 
Walsh in monitoring the study units, each com- 
prising twelve boys from the Second and Third 
Forms. 

Three classrooms situated close to each other 
in the Upper School Building and equipped with 
the School’s best facilities in lighting and ven- 
tilation have been designated as study rooms. 
The proximity of one study room to another 
facilitates supervision of students in their prep- 
aration of assignments. When the program was 
first begun, informal-type classrooms furnished 
with round tables were used. In time it was 
found that, particularly for the younger boys, 
this type of room was more distracting than the 
traditional type of desk classroom. As a result, 
only one of the round table rooms is now used. 

During the course of study, the supervisor 
has the opportunity to check boys on their 
understanding of the assignments, their work 
habits and their study preparation schedule, 
which has been made out with the assistance of 
the boy’s faculty adviser. Working in such close 
relationship with the boy, the supervisor cannot 
help but naia valuable information to aid the 
boy in his entire school experience. This in- 
formation is referred to the adviser, who, in turn, 
tends to contribute various factors which reflect 
the developmental progress of the student. 
Thus, frequent conferences with the adviser and 
the supervisor are essential. Since the problem 
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of reading, as well as that of work habits is under 
consideration, a study of reading habits is also 
being made. 

The health record, as well as the history of 
the boy, is used to determine the approach and 
treatment of any problems of scholastic or dis- 
ciplinary nature. Accordingly, there is a fre- 
quent interchange of information and advice 
with such sources as the dean’s, the registrar’s, 
and the personnel director’s office. 

The results of this study are too meagre at 
the moment to report miraculous findings con- 
cerning each boy’s improvement. Yet it is in- 
teresting to note that several lads have been 
stimulated to achieve more favorable grades. 
The Sixth Formers who have participated in 
supervising the study units have also improved 
their standings academically and have been ar- 
dent supporters of the program. Incidentally, 
the release of thirty-six students from the larger 
study hall helps appreciably in the supervision 
of the larger unit. 

It is hoped that in good time a report of this 
study will indicate the value of the experiment, 
and that other schools may have the benefit of 
the findings. 





An experiment which was tried at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., last year after midyear 
examinations proved so successful that it was 
continued at the beginning of this year. This 
concerns boys who have a special talent in the 
playing of a musical instrument and who are do- 
ing honor work in their studies. Formerly, in 
the case of such boys the school was able to offer 
them only time to take their music lessons. 
There was not adequate time for the boy to 
practice his instrument. To help this special 
group, therefore, who have qualified both in 
studies and in music, it has been possible to 
drop out one of their regular academic subjects 
without endangering their standing. Boys in 
the group have shown great appreciation of this 
opportunity, and have used their free time to 
good advantage. It is worth noting that at the 
present time in the school there are over fifty 
boys taking piano lessons, and over thirty boys 
taking lessons in other musical instruments. 
This has enabled Dr. Lefebvre to organize, in 
addition to his choir, glee club and band, a school 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. Bauguss of 


Manchester, N. H. 





Mr. Henry LaCagnina, who joined the St. 
Paul’s School faculty this year to take over the 
work in the fine arts and in manual arts, has in- 





stituted a policy of voluntary attendance at his 
studio and at the manual arts shop. So far, over 
fifty boys have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and are carrying on various projects in 
both fields. Mr. LaCagnina has brought to the 
school his experience as a designer of textiles 
and of furniture, as a former teacher for the So- 
ciety of Four Arts, and as a worker in the Indus- 
trial Arts Division of our government in Porto 
Rico. One of the most interesting projects he 
has undertaken is the planning of the decora- 
tion of a boy’s room. A boy who carries this 
through will have designed and made some ar- 
ticles of furniture, such as bookcases, chests and 
benches, and will have designed and made his 
curtains and lamp shades. 





At Elgin Academy, Elgin, Illinois, speech 
and dramatics have been made an integral part 
of the English curriculum. Non-credit Basic 
Skill Courses have been set up in mathematics, 
spelling, reading, handwriting, speech, gram- 
mar, first aid, life saving, and how to study. 
Faculty members work in pairs with students 
who come for help in the area of their greatest 
weakness. Audio-visual aids are widely used in 
the school, and several rooms have been sound 
proofed for projection purposes. 





Under the direction of Mr. George F. Heid- 
ler, the new art department at the Greenwood 
School, Norwell, Mass., has become an impor- 
tant part of the school curriculum. An exhibi- 
tion planned for December will give parents and 
friends of the school an opportunity to see for 
themselves the value of an organized art de- 
partment. Since the opening of school in Sep- 
tember the students have created masks, textile 
prints, and block prints. These projects show 
originality and creative ability. 

Students in the boarding and day _ school 
have enjoyed field trips to museums, historic 
places of interest, and lectures. On Sunday 
morning the teachers in charge, with the chil- 
dren, board a chartered bus, with an adequately 
packed lunch, and spend the day visiting these 
places of interest. ‘These trips are correlated 
with the work being studied in various classes. 





An experiment in “Democratic Experience” 
is being carried on at the Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., through a Town Meeting open 
to all boys and masters and held approximately 
once a month. The Chairman of the Student 
Council and the President of the Sixth Form 
preside over these meetings. Suggestions or 
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criticisms can be made on any subject of inter- 


est to the school. Discussion has ranged from 
the mechanical efficiency of school drinking 
fountains to the overhead costs of the school 
inn. The sessions have drawn lively discussion 
from boys, masters, and the headmaster. 





The Solebury School, New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania, believing that it is particularly desirable 
to discover in the beginning where the difficulties 
of individual boys may lie, has embarked upon 
a new and extensive testing program. At the 
start of the year, the new boys, coming a day 
early, were given placement tests in English 
and mathematics. The next day all students 
old and new, took diagnostic tests in spelling, 
reading, and vocabulary. 

This year Solebury has added a seventh 
grade as a permanent part of the school and has 
set up a Lower School, consisting of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, under the supervision 
of Mr. Orrick. The seventh graders are study- 
ing English, mathematics, American history and 
geography, Latin, shop-work and art. 

In the upper forms the School has instituted 
courses in geography, physiology, aerology, psy- 
chology, and political philosophy. All boys who 
stand in need of it are to be given special work 
in developing correct reading habits. To increase 
the amount of leisure reading, to fill in the back- 
ground of some courses, and to correlate them 
with others, a program of parallel reading has 
been introduced throughout the School. Further, 
with the objective of tying together all of a 
boy’s work, instilling in him a continuing sense 
of purpose, and helping him with such personal 
problems as may arise, the School has revived 
and given new force to its faculty advisor 
system. 





St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., is con- 
ducting an experiment in techniques for the im- 
provement of reading speed. Forty boys from 
grades 9 to 12 have volunteered to take a course 
of 15 three-quarter-hour periods. This course 
consists of training in “eye-pacing,” by the use 
of The Harvard Reading Films, combined with 

comprehension checks on the content. An effi- 
ciency score is arrived at by use of The Harvard 
Equated Reading tests. It is hoped the course 
will be repeated in each of the two following 
terms and that benefits from it may be applic- 
able to various types of reading. 





As a concomitant to the developmental read- 
ing program which is being carried out at the 





William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
there has been completed recently an individual 
test of every boy in the seventh grade by Dr. 
Ralph C. Preston of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This diagnostic test is given each year 
and includes an oral, telebinocular, silent-read- 
ing, comprehension, and opthalmograph ex- 
amination. A full report and analysis, with 
recommendations for the reading work of each 
boy, enables the school to handle intelligently 
any difficulties which may be disclosed. 

However, the reading program at Penn 
Charter emphasizes the progressive development 
of all types — good readers, mediocre, and poor. 
Both in the Junior and the Middle School 
(which include the ninth grade) special class 
work is given not only to assist boys who may 
be retarded but to enable those who have no 
reading disability to reach higher levels of reading 
skill. Dr. Preston’s annual tests fit in admirably 
with this objective. 





A comprehensive program of vocational ap- 
titude testing is being given to almost the whole 
Sixth Form of St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, 
Delaware. The tests are being administered by 
Van Tine and Gardiner of Wilmington. Two 
afternoons have been spent in taking the written 
tests, and these are being followed by individual 
interviews. The school hopes that the reports 
on these boys will be of great value to them in 
choosing colleges and college courses, as well as 
their subsequent careers. 





The Bolles School of Jacksonville, Florida, 
has made a radical change in its daily schedule 
of classes this year. Each class period has been 
increased in length from forty-five minutes to 
one hour, and the last twenty minutes of each 
of these hour periods has been set aside as a 
period of tutorial instruction and supervised 
study. This increase in the length of each period 
has required the reduction of the number of 
periods per day from six to five and has likewise 
necessitated a considerable enlargement of the 
faculty. However, the results of this program 
in providing personalized instruction scaled to 
the abilities of the individual boy have already 
more than justified the additional expense. 





General News 
The Choate School 
At the Choate School, Wallingford, Connec- 
ticut, Logan Munroe House, a cottage-dormitory 
for twenty-eight boys and a master’s family, 
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was dedicated on September 29th in memory of 


Logan Munroe, Choate 1933. Work on the in- 
terior is being pushed in the hope that the build- 
ing can be used by boys and masters for at least 
part of the present school year. 

Work is progressing rapidly on a second new 
cottage-dormitory, Nichols House. The two 
buildings are being constructed at this time, be- 
cause of the emergency need for faculty apart- 
ments. Nichols House will have a “family apart- 
ment” at each end of the building and will house 
approximately thirty boys. There is no desire 
at Choate to increase the size of the school — 
these new cottage-dormitories will serve rather 
to replace small frame buildings which can be 
used by masters or employees instead of by 
boys. 





The announcement of an anonymous gift of 
$1,000,000 came at a dramatic moment last fall 
when four hundred Choate Alumni and a hun- 
dred representatives from schools and colleges 
were gathered to celebrate Choate’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary. This generous gift brings the 
School’s endowment to approximately $2,250,000 
and carries the Fiftieth Anniversary Fund a 
giant stride forward toward its ultimate goal of 


$5,000,000. 





St. Mark’s School 


Mr. Lawrence L. Daggett, of the Punahou 
School in Honolulu, has come to St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, Mass., this year in exchange 
with Mr. Hollis S. French, who will spend a 
year teaching French in Honolulu. In effecting 
this exchange both Mr. Daggett and Mr. 
French have been accompanied by their families, 
and each will reside in the other man’s campus 
home. 





St. Mark’s School has enrolled eleven vet- 
erans this year, eight boarding at the school and 
three coming in as day students. These “special 
students” aim at a variety of colleges, including 
Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Boston Uni- 
versity, University of Maine and Trinity. They 
are permitted certain freedoms from regulation 
not available to other undergraduates at St. 
Mark’s. In return they give assistance in the 
building and on the athletic field. So far the ex- 


periment has worked out very well. 





Williston Academy 
Fulfilling its obligation to those who served 
in World War II, Williston numbers among its 
student body approximately twenty-five vet- 





erans, 13 of whom are old boys who have re- 
turned to the School. Preferring to fit unob- 
trusively into the life of the School, these boys 
are acquitting themselves in a creditable manner. 

While the number of foreign students is 
larger than in most years, their presence is a 
continuation of Williston’s policy of encouraging 
the entrance of students from other countries. 
This year boys have come from India, Siam, 
Malaya, Persia, Afghanistan, Abyssinia, Port- 
ugal, Czechoslovakia, British Honduras, Cuba, 
and Canada, Bermuda, and Greece. The schol- 
astic standing of this group is uniformly good, 
and their contribution to the daily life of the 
School entirely healthful. 

Reaffirming its emphasis upon the teacher- 
boy relationship, Williston has this year taken 
further steps in its use of standardized tests as 
a source of additional information for the guid- 
ance of individual boys by individual teachers. 
Besides the Otis test and the American Psycho- 
logical examination, given to all students in the 
fall along with the necessary reading tests, the 
School this year has added a diagnostic battery 
for experimental use with the 10th grade. The 
Boston University Group Diagnostic Education 
Survey Battery was employed. This battery 
consists of six tests: 


California Mental Test — Intermediate Form 
Co-operative English Usage 

Progressive Mathematical Reasoning 
Progressive Mathematical Fundamentals 


Co-operative Reading Ability — Intermediate 
Form 


6. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 


This battery, it is hoped, will be of value 
chiefly in furnishing additional evidence in 
planning individual programs of study for the 
llth and 12th grades. From the profile ob- 
tained, correlations with previously administered 
intelligence tests, school marks, and a boy’s 
total picture are possible. Despite the lack of 
norms specifically derived from administration 
in independent schools, the battery will lead to 
several pertinent conclusions in regard to both 
the individual and the group. 


“erPrPr 





Shady Side Academy 

The fall has been an exceptionally busy one 
at Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, featuring 
the largest Alumni Homecoming in the Acad- 
emy’s history, the autumn meeting of the re- 
cently organized Mothers’ Association, and a 
well-attended Father-and-Sons Football-Soccer 
Smoker. A particularly interesting event was 
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an exhibition-lecture by Mr. Thornton Oakley, 
97, one of the country’s finest illustrators and 


artists. The National Geographic Society was 
kind enough to lend the school 48 original paint- 
ings, by Mr. Oakley, of America at work in war 
and peace, which were displayed at the school 
for a month. The artist and his wife spent two 
days on the campus, Mr. Oakley lecturing to an 
invited audience of one hundred parents and 
friends, and speaking to the students at a well- 
attended meeting in the Library one evening. 
aaa was under the direction of the Art 
Club. 





Vermont Academy 


In made-to-order football weather, graduates 
of Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., and 
their families rallied to their old campus on 
November 16 to celebrate their first Homecom- 
ing since the war, and to witness one of the 
most exciting football victories ever scored by 
their-old school. 

The occasion was the annual bout between 
Vermont Academy and Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, a hot favorite to win. The spectacular 
turn of events which finally gave an overwhelm- 
ing victory to the home team, gave an added 
impetus to the holiday atmosphere which per- 
vaded “the Hill” on this first Alumni Day in 
years. 

Having shouted themselves voiceless in honor 
of the winning team, spectators and players alike 
repaired to various points on the campus for 
refreshments. Members of the faculty and 
senior students acted as hosts to the visiting 
team and other guests in the main Recreation 
Room and Gymnasium, while Headmaster and 
Mrs. Leavitt received the Alumni, guests of 
honor of the day, in their home. 

The Memorial Service in honor of the school’s 
war dead, which followed the reception, served 
to remind guests and hosts alike of those who, 
because of their sacrifice, could be with the liv- 
ing only in spirit on this day. The service, held 
in the school chapel, was conducted by the Rev. 
John M. Gordon, school chaplain, the musical 
program being in the hands of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker and Mrs. Lawrence Moore. The latter 
conducted a somewhat hoarse Glee Club in 
Bach’s famous anthem, “‘Now praise we great 
and famous men.” 

In reading the “In Memoriam,” Headmaster 
Leavitt described the qualities which had dis- 
tinguished the group of fourteen Vermont Acad- 
emy men, for whom this service was being held, 
adding that “Vermont Academy is a better 


school because these boys were and are a part of 
it.” The service, which had begun with the 
singing of Kipling’s “Recessional,” concluded 
with the hymn, “America, the Beautiful.” 

An informal dinner in the school dining hall 
for the entire company concluded the day’s 
events. 





Noble and Greenough School 


Highlight of the fall term at The Noble and 
Greenough School, Dedham, Mass., has been 
the gratifying spirit of enthusiasm throughout 
the school despite a disastrous football season, 
in which every scheduled game resulted in a de- 
feat. The intra-mural athletic program has been 
full and keen. One small group of boys, barred 
by special limitation from team sport partici- 
pation, have been doing daily forester work in 
the woods, with axe and saw, clearing under- 
brush, cutting fallen timber into firewood 
lengths, and cleaning up a large open area for 
possible rink flooding. Mr. David Garrison has 
been in charge of the forestry squad. 

The Nobleman board has been running com- 
petitions to interest lower classmen to con- 
tribute articles for publication. The first issues 
have seen a number of new names in the con- 
tributor column. 

The annual quartet singing competiton is 
already under way, four teams contending for 
the trophy. 

The Community Fund drive, boy organized 
and run, went generously over the top, and the 
Thanksgiving canned goods donation to the 
Morgan Memorial was large. 

During the between-sports season Mr. Storer 
has organized a physical fitness program for all 
pupils, the test to be given again later to ob- 
serve development. 

At the November mid-term marking period, 
the honor roll number was an almost unprece- 
dented high. 

Apparently, although it’s pleasant to win, a 
lean football record need have no serious effect 
on school life. 





Riverdale Country School 

Plans for the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Riverdale Coun- 
try School, New York City, are being formu- 
lated. This celebration will be held on April 30, 
1947. The committee has under consideration, 
tentatively, a forum to be held at the school 
during that day to present the matter of “Inter- 


national Peace through International Educa- 
tion.” 
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The fortieth banquet will be held that even- 
ing at the grand ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 

An Advisory Council of Alumni, parents and 
staff of the Riverdale School for Boys, the River- 
dale School for Girls, the Neighborhood School 
and the School of Music has been formed. 
Within this council there has been established a 
research unit to express fully the matter of in- 
ternational understanding through international 
education. 

At the present time one-sixth of the student 
body of the Boys’ School comes from foreign 
lands. It is planned that this ratio will be in- 
creased to one-third when the upper school is 
established on its new site. 

To implement the workings of the research 
unit, the magazine Quad will be published three 
times annually. The first issue was presented in 
October. 





St. Louis Country Day 

Plans at St. Louis Country Day School for 
improvement in administration, curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities are advancing rapidly 
under the direction of the school’s new head- 
master, Robert N. Cunningham. 

The plans, now in a final stage, are the up- 
shot of Mr. Cunningham’s call upon the faculty 
for suggestions for betterment of the school. 
Chief features include more active faculty par- 
ticipation in administrative affairs and closer re- 
lationships among faculty, students and alumni. 

Mr. Cunningham assumed his present duties 
this fall, succeeding Ashley B. Sturgis, who re- 
tired last June after more than twenty-three 
years of service. 

The new headmaster is a Princeton gradu- 
ate, A.B., 1925, and holds B.A., M.A., and 
B.Litt. degrees from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where (1926-29) he was a Rhodes Scholar. 

Mr. Cunningham began his teaching at his 
own preparatory school, Mercersburg, as in- 
structor in English. Upon completion of his 
studies at Oxford, he taught English for three 
years at Princeton and then served for seven 
years at Phillips Exeter Academy in the depart- 
ments of English and social studies. Subse- 
quently he joined the administration of Vander- 
bilt University, where for three years he was 
Registrar and Dean of Admissions. 

The war saw him a commissioned officer in 
the Navy, serving as Head of the Services Sec- 
tion, Air Intelligence Group, Officer of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Immediately prior to coming to St. Louis, 





Mr. Cunningham was engaged in special work 
in Washington with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, under the direction of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush. 

With President James Phinney Baxter of 
Williams College, he wrote for the government 
Scientists Against Time, a book which describes 
the splendid record of this country during the 
war in perfecting new scientific weapons faster 
than did the Germans and the Japanese. 





Kinkaid School 


The Kinkaid School, of Houston, Texas, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary on December 
13, with an Open House. The occasion served 
also as the formal opening of the new high school 
building, which was completed last fall. 

The new building is modern in every respect, 
equipped with germicidal lamps, automatic 
lighting, sound-proofing. Its Spanish architec- 
ture corresponds with that of the main building 
and the gymnasium. 

Kinkaid began in 1906 as a small class of 
primary pupils in the cottage home of Mrs. W. 
J. Kinkaid, who is still head of the school. She 
had no thought of founding a school, but b 
1910 grades from kindergarten through the fifth 
were being held in “Mrs. Kinkaid’s school,” and 
she had a teaching staff of ten. As the school 
grew, the family was finally pushed out and 
another house was secured. Now things seemed 
satisfactory, but in a few years conditions were 
again crowded. 

The mother of one of the pupils, herself the 
daughter of one of Houston’s leading citizens, 
suggested that a new building was needed. A 
group of patrons subscribed the money neces- 
sary, and in 1924 a twenty-five room building 
was completed on a beautifully wooded five- 
acre lot. At this time the junior high grades 
were added, and later, in 1933, the senior high. 
Kinkaid became completely college preparator 
in 1934, when the first graduation from high 
school occurred. 

The new high school building was financed, 
also, by funds subscribed by interested patrons. 

The trustees and their wives assisted Mrs. 
Kinkaid in receiving guests on Friday evening, 
December 13. Samples of pupils’ work were 
exhibited in all class rooms. 


Woodstock Country School 
In its second year Woodstock Country School 
of Woodstock, Vermont, has nearly doubled its 
enrollment, with thirty-one boys and thirty-one 
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girls as boarders and eight day students. It 
now numbers a faculty of twelve. 

The usual annoyances have beset its build- 
ing program of the past summer, but despite 
shortages a new section has been added to the 
dining-room, more than doubling its size; the 
kitchen and related areas have been redesigned 
for efficient handling of the larger group. Most 
outstanding is the work done in the science 
laboratories. The well-equipped biology labora- 
tory has been enlarged; a thoroughly modern 
chemistry laboratory, capable of seeing students 
through qualitative analysis, has been set up, 
and the students are working during the winter 
on the installation of some of the “life-size” 
equipment for the physics laboratory. 

The school curriculum affords an unusual 
offering in the field of science, with general sci- 
ence for the eighth grade, then geology, biology, 
zoology and chemistry. Physics will alternate 
with chemistry, beginning next year. 

The social studies are particularly stressed, 
building up from a simple beginning in the eighth 
grade course in mythology, followed by pre- 
Hellenic history. Ancient history follows in the 
ninth grade, correlating with first year Latin. 
European history is in the tenth grade curricu- 
lum, American history in the eleventh, and prob- 
lems of democracy in the twelfth. 

Both art and music are integral parts of the 
curriculum for everyone, and four courses in 
various phases of religion, suited to the several 
classes, supplement the daily chapel and Sunday 
vespers. A daily work program affords training 
in manual skills and in leadership. 





Berkshire School 


For the first time since 1942 the Berkshire 
School Dramatic Society will present a play. 
On February 21, ‘““The Male Animal,” by James 
Thurber and Elliott Nugent, will be performed 
in the school theatre, under the direction of Mr. 
Monroe M. Stearns, head of the English depart- 


ment. 


Russell Ranch School 

Dr. Robert M. Russell, headmaster of the 
Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, was a 
recent guest speaker of the Tuscon Kiwanis 
Club. His subject was the “Educational Aims 
of the Independent Schools in the Tucson 
Area.” He stressed the role of the Russell Ranch 
School insofar as utilization of testing programs 
of the Educational Records Bureau and of the 





definition of requirements and organized exam- 
inations of the Secondary Education Board and 
the College Entrance Examination Board was 
concerned. The effectiveness and the results of 
such programs, according to Dr. Russell, are 
far-reaching. 





On November 14 the school was fortunate 
to have, as its guest and speaker, Miss Henri- 
etta Jacoba Roosenberg of the Netherlands. 
Miss Roosenberg, a graduate of the University 
of Leyden, in Languages, Literature, and His- 
tory, is employed at present as a secretary in 
the Ministry of Education, Arts, and Sciences. 
As a student, Miss Roosenberg was active in 
several student societies in Holland and is a 
member of International Student Service and is 
active now in student relief in Holland. 

This interesting person spoke at length to 
the students of her activities during the recent 
World War in the underground resistance move- 
ment. Sought by the Gestapo for over two years, 
during which time she was a responsible courier, 
she was finally arrested, tried, and sentenced 
three times to death. Her execution was stayed 
because of the Allied invasions and, with the 
end of the war, she was finally liberated. 

Her appeal for the foreign student, under the 
auspices of the World Student Service Fund, 
was met by a subscription of over one hundred 
dollars by the 24 members of the school and 
faculty. 





Another visitor at the school was Dr. Edwin 
M. Cole, neurologist and head of the Language 
Clinic of the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. Dr. Cole, director, also, of the summer 
program of reading at St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I., addressed on Wednesday evening, 
November 19, the members of the Association 
of Independent Schools of Tucson. 

Dr. Cole spoke of the necessity of recogniz- 
ing reading difficulties or handicaps at an early 
age and the importance of immediate remedial 
care. 

This fall the school is fortunate to have Miss 
Constance E. Peters, an associate of Dr. Cole, 
as a teacher and an adviser in this specialized 
field of remedial work. 





Milwaukee University School 
The Milwaukee University School has an- 
nounced that the $300,000 goal of the Founda- 
tion Fund campaign has been reached. The 
success of the campaign makes it possible for 
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the Board of Trustees to pay off the school’s 
bonded indebtedness and to assure the main- 
tenance of a capable and permanent faculty. 
It is worth noting that the contributions of the 
present students and faculty amounted to more 


than $1,500. 





St. Bernard’s School 

St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., has 
the largest student enrollment in the history of 
the school, which was founded in 1900. There 
are 81 boys in residence. During the past sum- 
mer all the school dormitories were completely 
renovated. Plans are being made to raise funds 
for a new dormitory, and a combination gymna- 
sium, field house and auditorium. 

Boys from the school recently attended the 
Herald Tribune Forum, which was held in New 
York City. As a result of their attendance at 
the various meetings of the forum, the boys 
have started a forum of their own, which meets 
weekly for a discussion of current events. 
Members of the faculty are invited to partici- 
pate in these discussions. 





Belmont Hill School 


The Belmont Hill School (Belmont, Mass.) 
drama group presented Galsworthy’s “Escape” 
on December 20. The production was under the 
direction of Mr. John H. Funk and Mr. Roger 
Duncan of the faculty. 

On December 18 the Glee Club gave its 
annual Christmas concert, assisted by a chorus 
of Lower School boys. Mr. Morris R. Bur- 
roughs directed both groups. 





Solebury School 

With the largest enrollment in its history — 
fifty boarders and fourteen day boys — Solebury 
School, New Hope, Pa., on the 23rd September 
began its 22nd academic year. To make room 
for this record number of students, the school 
has converted the first floor of the former Shaw 
house into a dormitory, has installed double- 
decker beds in four of the larger rooms in the 
barn and the wing, and, for the overflow crowd 
at lunch-time, has usurped the maids’ dining- 
room. The school is bulging —and busy. For 
the plan drawn up last spring and summer by 
the Board of Trustees for the revision of the 
curriculum and the inauguration of new methods 
and approaches is rapidly being put into effect; 


the details of that plan will shortly be released 


in a special publication. 
Solebury plans to employ visual aids to edu- 





cation considerably more than it has done in the 
past. Asa start, the school has acquired a 16 mm. 
sound projector, to be used both for instruction 
and for entertainment. For help in reading 
training, two new instruments have been pur- 
chased: an opthalmograph to auaieele a 
boy’s eye-movements as he reads, and a tele- 
binocular to test his vision. These should make 
possible a more intelligent diagnosis of such 
individual reading difficulties as appeared on 
the reading tests given to all boys at the opening 
of the semester. 





Allendale School 


Of paramount interest to the school com- 
munity at the Allendale School, Rochester, 
N. Y., is the near completion of the new Alumni 
Memorial Gymnasium. While the locker rooms 
remain as yet unfinished, the main section is 
completed and is now in use. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

Four new masters have joined the faculty at 
the Choate School this fall, and four former 
masters have returned after leaves of absence 
during the War. Mr. Robert Atmore returns 
after three years in the American Red Cross. 
He spent practically all of his time as Area 
Director in New Caledonia, the Solomon Islands, 
Okinawa, and Japan. While he was at home on 
furlough in 1945, Mr. Atmore was married to 
Miss Edith Wriggins of Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. J. Maher, Choate 1922, has again 
taken up his responsibilities as football coach 
and member of the History Department. As a 
Commander in the Navy, Mr. Maher was Super- 
intendent of the Naval Air Technical Training 
Center at Memphis. Mr. Maher used his teach- 
ing background in writing and editing an Instruc- 
tion Handbook for teachers’ training courses 
conducted by the Navy. 

Mr. William Pudvah, Jr., Choate 1934, and 
member of the faculty in 1940-41, has rejoined 
the Athletic Department. Mr. Pudvah spent 
fifty months in the Navy as a Physical Training 
Instructor and held the rank of Lieutenant. 

Mr. Seymour St. John, Choate 1935, is 
teaching German, coaching, and doing adminis- 
trative work again. As a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy, Mr. St. John served as 
Assistant to the Chief of Staff for the U. S. Naval 
Forces in Germany. 

The four new members of the faculty are 
Mr. C. B. Ayres, Choate 1938, Mr. Dan Machon, 
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Mr. Cary Nearing, and Mr. P. Gordon Stillman. 
Mr. Ayres is the son of Mr. Russell Ayres of 


Choate’s History Department. He served as 
Executive Officer of an LCI in the Sicilian and 
Italian Campaigns and later took part in the 
initial landings in Japan. Mr. Dan Machon, 
who joins the Spanish Department, had served 
in the American Foreign Service before the War 
and was a Lieutenant in the Marine Corps dur- 
ing the War, seeing action on Guam and Okin- 
awa. Mr. Cary Nearing, a graduate of Loomis 
and Yale, comes to Choate after serving in the 
Army Air Force with a psychological examining 
unit for testing and selecting air cadets. 

Mr. Gordon Stillman, a graduate of St. 
Paul’s School and Yale, is teaching English at 
Choate and coaching squash. He was in the 
Coast Artillery of the Army during the War and 
served in New Guinea, the Philippines, and 


Japan. 





Plane Trigonometry, a new text written by 
three members of the Choate Mathematics De- 
partment, is now in a litho-printed edition avail- 
able to the public through Edwards Brothers, 
Ann Arbor. The text is the work of George F. 
Porter, William Shirk and William G. Shute. It 
is being tested in Choate classes this year with 
a view to publication. The same men are work- 
ing together on a Plane Geometry text which 
they expect to try out in Choate classes next 
year. 

Mr. Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Choate 
Spanish Department, whose Introductory Span- 
ish was published by W. W. Norton and Co., 
in February, 1946, has written a review gram- 
mar and composition book, Repaso, designed 
especially for second-year Spanish classes in in- 
dependent schools. An experimental edition is 
now being used at Choate and at Andover, and 
the book will be formally published by W. W. 
Norton and Co., in 1948. F. S. Crofts and Co. 
is publishing a school edition that Mr. Walsh 
has made of a recent Mexican prize-winning 
novel, Jestés Goytorttia’s Pensativa. 


Dr. Edward Bassett, head of the Classics 
Department at Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., 
has accepted an appointment to the Cornell 
faculty and will assume his duties there in Feb- 
ruary. A new classics man, not yet announced, 
will join the Loomis faculty shen Christmas; 
but Dr. Bassett’s immediate position will be 
filled by Herbert Buttrick, formerly of Groton, 
who has taught Latin at Loomis since last Sep- 
tember. Other new men added to the faculty 





this year are Ralph Erickson, formerly fresh- 
man coach at Trinity College, who is full-time 
athletic director; E. Winslow Taylor, III, Wil- 
liams, 1946, teaching English and Spanish; and 
Mrs. George Adams, librarian. 

Five others, who were appointed during the 
war to fill vacancies, have been retained; they 
are Paul Hazelton, James Karr, and Evans 
Meinecke in the English Department, Herbert 
Howard, mathematics, and Norman Smith, his- 
tory. Six men who left to enter the service in 
1942 and 1943 have returned to their former 
positions. They are John Horne Burns, of the 
English Department, whose war novel, The 
Gallery was published by Harper Brothers in 
December; Frank Grubbs, senior modern lan- 
guage master and administrative assistant; 
Thomas Finley, adviser to the freshman class 
and mathematics teacher; Howard Norris, biol- 
ogy; Joseph Stookins, French and Spanish; and 
Norman Hanson, history. 

Norris Orchard, head of the English Depart- 
ment, is adviser to the seniors this year and has 
set up a system of senior responsibility for school 
affairs that serves as a valuable supplement to 
the more concrete jobs of the faculty and stu- 
dent council, including such matters as tutoring 
failing students and raising student funds for the 
current alumni drive for increased endowment. 





Two new men have been added to the faculty 
of the Solebury School, New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania: Donald B. Cook, late of the U. S. Navy 
and a graduate of Williams College; and Rich- 
ard Row, of the Marine Corps and Harvard 
University. Mr. Cook is teaching courses in 
English, Latin, history, and political philosophy; 
Mrs. Cook has become the school secretary. Mr. 
Row teaches English, French, geography, and 
Spanish, and coaches the football team. 





Faculty additions at the Texas Country Day 
School, Dallas, Texas, include Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Hugh Matheson, formerly of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, and Robert D. Boyle, recently a Major in 
reconnaissance in the European Theater. At 
present, Texas Country Day has about 100 stu- 
dents and twelve faculty members. 





William M. Janse, headmaster of the Green- 
wood School, Norwell, Massachusetts, has taken 
a four-months’ leave of absence because of poor 
health. Miss Dorothy Garbose, who has been 
associated with the school for the past three 
years, will take Mr. Janse’s place during his 
absence. 
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The Berkshire School, Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, has been fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Mr. Frederick H. Harrison to fill the position 
of Athletic Director left vacant by the sudden 
death of Harry E. Hogan on October 12. Mr. 
Harrison and his wife arrived at the school on 
December 1, and he assumed his duties immedi- 
sai 9 

A graduate of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and of Yale, Mr. Harrison comes direct from 
four years’ service in the Army, where he held 
the rank of Captain and served with the 13th 
Armored Division in Europe. At Yale he re- 
ceived eight major “Y’s” and was captain of his 
freshman baseball team and of the Varsity 
hockey team. He majored in English and was a 
member of Chi Psi, Skull and Bones, and Torch 
Honor Society. 





Faculty changes at Belmont Hill School, Bel- 
mont, Mass., included the return of two mem- 
bers from war service: Mr. Joseph C. Willey, 
as head of the English Department, and Mr. 
Prentice G. Downes to teach physiography and 
geography. In addition, Headmaster Charles F. 
Hamilton announced the appointment of four 
new faculty members: Mr. Herbert Mattlage, to 
teach science, Mr. Leroy A. Howland, Jr., to 
teach French and Spanish, Mr. Richard S. 
Loomis, 738, in the history department and Mr. 
William E. Mulliken in the Lower School. 





On December 4, the Rev. Robert Clayton 
was installed as the Rector of St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N. J. The Rt. Rev. Wallace 
J. Gardner, Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey, 
officiated in the ceremony which was held in the 
School Chapel. The Rev. John Crocker, Head- 
master of Groton School, Groton, Mass., was 
the speaker. At a luncheon following the instal- 
lation addresses were made by C. Merrill Chapin, 
President of the Board of Trustees, Dr. Cuth- 
bert Simpson of the General Theological Sem- 
inary, Mrs. Mary Stevens Baird, representing 
the Women’s Auxiliary, and the Rev. Clayton. 

Fr. Clayton has been Chaplain at the School 
for the past two years. A graduate of Bard 
College, he prepared for the ministry at the 
General Theological Seminary. In addition to 
his duties as Rector, Rev. Clayton teaches His- 
tory and assists with the coaching of the foot- 
ball team. 





New masters at the Allendale School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., this year are: Mr. George P. Tay- 
lor, who leads the French Department; Mr. 





Anthony C. LaBue, who is teaching mathematics 
in the Lower School, and Mr. William W. God- 
dard, who is directing the Social Studies and 
Music Departments. 





Lewis Perry of Boston, principal of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., from 
1914 to June, 1946, received on Thursday, No- 
vember 21, 1946, ‘the Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award of the Holland Society of New 
York at the annual banquet of the Society at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City. Dr. 
Perry delivered the principal address, giving his 
outlook upon the American scene as gained from 
his unique vantage point after half a century 
spent in the field of education. He received a 
gold medal award, which for some 25 years past 
has been bestowed annually by the Society upon 
some American of outstanding achievement in 
service to his fellow men. 





William G. Saltonstall, principal of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, was elected on Octo- 
ber 24, 1946, by vote of the Corporation, to the 
Board of Trustees of the Institute of Modern 
Art, as a regional trustee representing New 
Hampshire. 





Headmaster Charles S. Tippetts of The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., has 
announced certain changes in the executive 
offices of the academy. These changes have 
been brought about because of the recent retire- 
ment of Mr. J. M. Drumm, longtime treasurer 
of the school. 

Mr. Robert M. Goff, who has been Assistant 
to the Headmaster, becomes Executive Assistant 
to the Headmaster; and Mr. Ernest Staley, a 
member of the English department, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Headmaster. 

As previously announced, Mr. Claude Yeakle 
is now Acting Treasurer, and Mr. Joseph Landis, 
who was at Mercersburg as secretary to Mr. 
Jacobs from 1930 to 1938, has been named as- 
sistant to Mr. Yeakle. 





New members of the faculty at Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, include Major Parker 
Berg, who returns to the Academy, after a leave 
of absence in service, to teach history and Eng- 
lish, to coach soccer and track, and to be master 
of Morewood House. Major Berg, of the class 
of 31, also is editing the Shady Side Alumnus. 

Mr. Edgar Hoopes has joined the staff to 
teach chemistry. 
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Dr. Edward Baker has just completed his 


first season as football coach. Mr. Richard 
Brenneman is beginning his first season as coach 
of varsity wrestling. 





Appointments to the faculty of the Morris- 
town School, Morristown, N. J., were three in 
number this fall. Mr. Talbot W. Aldrich, A.B. 
Yale, 731, A.M. Columbia, has taken the posi- 
tion as head of the Latin Department, also giv- 
ing assistance in mathematics. Mr. J. Lawrence 
McEvitt, A.B. Yale, 43, has been appointed 
head of the History Department, also assisting 
in French. Mr. Frank Besse, S.B. Yale, ’43, is 
now in charge of Modern Languages. 





In its 106th year, Williston Academy is serv- 
ing its largest enrollment since 1875, a total of 
nearly 300 including the 66 in the Junior group. 
Six new members joined the faculty last fall. 
These new men, with the return of Mr. A. L. 
Hepworth from three years’ leave with the 
Navy, replace five masters and add two to the 
total teaching staff. 

Mr. Domenico Auciello is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, which also granted him an M.A. 
degree. He has done further graduate work at 
Harvard and Middlebury, and has taught at 
the University of Porto Rico and in the Army 
University Study Center in Florence, Italy. 

Mr. Edmund C. Bray is a graduate of Mid- 
dlebury College, with an M.S. degree from Brown. 
He has extensive teaching and summer camp 
experience and has recently been a research 
physicist at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. William H. Hawley, a graduate of Willis- 
ton in the class of 1931, received his A.B. from 
Dartmouth in 1935 and has pursued advanced 
study at Middlebury, Harvard, and Yale, earn- 
ing his M.A. He taught and coached at the 
Peddie School for five years previous to his entry 
into service. Mr. George H. Jenkins is a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin and has done graduate work at 
Harvard and Boston University. He has taught 
in preparatory and high schools for over fifteen 
years and has equally long experience as a track 
coach. 

Mr. Fred A. Draeseke is a graduate of Union 
College, and has taught several years at Mount 
Hermon and the Florida-Adirondack School. 
He too was recently discharged from the Army. 





Mr. Henry A. Dresser, member of the fac- 
ulty at the Thacher School, Ojai, California, 
since January, 1945, died November 12 after 





several days’ illness. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret VanBenschoten Dresser, whom he mar- 
ried in 1914, and one son, James VanB. Dresser, 
of New York. His nephew, Van Griggs, formerly 
of the Hotchkiss Faculty, has been a teacher at 
Thacher School for several years. 

Mr. Dresser was born in 1888. His early 
home was Spencer, in New York State. He at- 
tended Wesleyan University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Teachers’ College at Columbia, 
and Yersin School of French Diction in Paris, 
in preparation for his teaching career. This 
chosen work carried him to Gunnery and Taft 
Schools in Connecticut, Penn Charter in Phila- 
delphia, and Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn. He 
was head of the Woodmere Academy of Long 
Island and of Urban Academy, Los Angeles. 
At Pau, France, he founded and headed the 
Park Lodge School for American boys. French, 
History and Latin have been his major fields, 
and in athletics, at which he likewise excelled, 
Mr. Dresser won the support and following of 
the boys at the schools and summer camps with 
which he has been affiliated. 





The Blake School in Minneapolis has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. R. Allan Clapp 
as the new headmaster to succeed Mr. Prescott 
Cleveland, who has been acting headmaster 
since Mr. Eugene Alder’s retirement last June. 
Mr. Clapp, a graduate of Oberlin College, has 
recently served in the Navy. Before his service 
he was an instructor and later acting headmaster 
at the Browne and Nichols School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Clapp assumes his duties 
during the first part of December. 





Mr. Newton K. Chase has been appointed 
Assistant to the Headmaster at the Thacher 
School, Ojai, California, and will be in charge of 
the school when the Headmaster is away. 

Mr. Chase graduated from Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., in 1929 and from Bowdoin 
College in 1933. He taught at the Deane 
School, Santa Barbara, for a year, and at the 
Gunnery School, Washington, Conn., from 1934 
to 1937. After a year of study at the Yale Grad- 
uate School, he went to Thacher to teach United 
States history, public speaking and the classics. 
He entered the Army of the United States in 
September, 1942, spent a year as Instructor at 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, and 
then attended the Yale Language School to 
study Chinese. He served in India and China 
for a year and was discharged as Captain in 
January, 1946. He rejoined the faculty this fall 
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and is now teaching United States history, Latin, 
and Greek. 

Mrs. Chase is a graduate of the Yale School 
of Nursing and was in charge of the Infirmary 
for three years. 

Mr. William Spencer McCaskey, who grad- 
uated from the School in 1927 and Yale in 1931, 
and has taught at Thacher ever since, has as- 
sumed the office of Director of Studies left 
vacant by Mr. Cooke’s retirement in June. He 
has carried on the duties appertaining to this 
office for the past year. 





Miss Inez Graham, Headmistress of Graham- 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, opened the 
school year 1946-1947 with a convocation at 
which the Headmaster, Lloyd Kern Marquis, 
was present for the first time since the beginning 
of the War. A Lieutenant-Commander in the 
Navy, Mr. Marquis served as Executive Officer 
at the Ground Training School, NAS, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, after his return from overseas as 
Wing Navigation Officer. 

Mr. Marquis was accompanied by the Prin- 
cipal of the school, Stephen Ives Allen, who had 
returned as a Major after service with the 181st 
Field Artillery Battalion; and James Le Baron 
Boyle, II, who resumes his position as Dean of 
Boys after serving for five years in the Navy, 
being released as a Lieutenant-Commander. 

In addition to these members of the faculty, 
Mrs. Rose Bishop Ashley continues as Dean of 
the Faculty; Professor Albert L. Cru, formerly 
of Columbia Teachers’ College, again heads the 
French Department; and Dr. William Filler 
Lutz is the Chaplain. 

New appointments to the faculty include 
Mr. Harold Degner Jones, formerly a member 
of the Advisory Committee on Libraries, Second- 
ary Education Board, as Librarian, and Mr. 
Gowans Smith, who returns to independent 
school work after serving as a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. 





The additions to the faculty of the Bolles 
School, Jacksonville, Fla., this year include sev- 
eral former army officers, amongst whom are 
Major R. W. Trusdell of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who is now a member of the English De- 
partment; Major Cecil G. Rollins of West Vir- 
ginia University and the University of Paris, 
who has joined the Mathematics Department; 
Captain W. A. Slauter, former principal of the 
Forest Hills School in Athens, Tennessee, who 
has assumed duties as principal of the Lower 
School; and Lieutenant Jasper N. Waites of 





Furman University, who is a member of the 
Lower School Faculty. Other additions to the 
faculty include Mr. Roger E. Simmons, who 
comes to Bolles after a career in the diplomatic 
service and the export trade; Mr. William J. 
Sindlinger, former principal at the Washington 
School in Brilliant, Ohio; Mr. Dean W. Robin- 
son, of Georgetown College; and Mr. John M. 
Stopinski of Lincoln Memorial University. 

Two more members of the Bolles’ faculty re- 
turned to the school this fall after active duty 
as officers in the armed forces. Major DeWitt 
E. Hooker has resumed his duties as Comman- 
dant after five years’ service in the army and Lt. 
(jg) Ralph H. Gress has rejoined the Science 
Department after three years of naval service. 





The Middlesex School, Concord, Massachu- 
setts, announces administrative and faculty 
changes as follows: Mr. Thomas R. Huckins, 
Brown, ’38, has assumed the duties of Business 
Manager, succeeding David A. Baldwin, who 
has retired after serving forty-four years; Mr. 
Charles L. Eberhardt, Harvard, ’44, U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, is teaching history; Mr. Robert P. 
Hulbard, Princeton, ’43, U. S. Navy, is teach- 
ing French and German; ’Mr. John W. Danforth, 
Williams, 746, U. S. Marine Corps, has joined 
the English department. 





Mr. Paul W. Lehmann, of the Dublin School, 
Dublin, N. H., has published an interesting Test 
of Active Vocabulary. Readers who are interested 
may secure sample copies free of charge by ap- 
plying to the author. 





Mr. Elbert C. Weaver, Instructor in Physics 
and Chemistry at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and Mr. Laurence S. Foster, Metallurgist at the 
Watertown Arsenal Research Laboratories, are 
publishing on January Ist a basic secondary 
school text in chemistry. The book, which is 
entitled Chemistry for Our Times, is said to stress 

“scientific a consumer approach, and the 





impact of chemistry on everyday life.” The 
publisher is McGraw-Hill. 
The Fountain Valley School, Colorado 


Springs, Colorado, has added three new masters 
to its faculty in the fall of 1946. They are Mr. 
George W. Taylor of Noroton, Connecticut; Mr. 
John K. Snobble of Highland ’Park, Illinois, and 
Mr. Russell Morse of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Taylor attended Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy for four years, graduating in 1939. From 
there he went to Harvard, where he received an 
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A.B. degree in the War Class of 1942. He taught 
at Pomfret School in Connecticut before coming 
to FVS. Mr. Taylor is teaching English and 
Public Speaking. 

Mr. Snobble was a member of the FVS class 
of 1940. He went to Dartmouth College until 
1943, when he left to join the Army Air Forces, 
serving as a bomber pilot in Europe. Upon leav- 
ing the Air Forces as a first lieutenant, he re- 
turned to Dartmouth, where he graduated in 
1946. He was captain of the ski team there and 
will instruct in skiing at FVS. Mr. Snobble is 
teaching geography, science and history. 

Mr. Morse went to Groton and Harvard, 
graduating from the latter in 1927. He taught 
at the Brooks School in Andover, Massachusetts, 
until 1942, when he entered the United States 
Navy. In the Navy he served aboard mine- 
sweepers in the North Atlantic and the Carib- 
bean. He left the Navy as a lieutenant com- 
mander and joined the Fountain Valley faculty 
soon after. He is teaching Latin and German. 


The Board of Trustees of St. James School, 
St. James, Md., has announced the appointment 
of Stevenson W. Webster as Senior Master. Mr. 
Webster fills the position which has been left 
vacant since the death of Mr. John G. Campbell 
last January. 

Mr. Webster, who is entering upon his third 
tour of duty on the faculty, is a graduate of St. 








James and of Trinity College and holds an M.A. 
degree from the University of Virginia. During 
the war he served in the Navy. 

Also returned to full status after service in 
the Army is Adrian H. Onderdonk, Jr., who 
comes back to assist his father in the Latin 
Department. 

New masters on the faculty this year are: 
Mr. Wilfred Grenfell in the History Depart- 
ment, Mr. George Belden in the Foreign Lan- 
guage Department and Mr. Joseph Rowe in the 
Mathematics Department. 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The following Nominating Committee has been 
at work since November, drawing up a slate to fill 
the vacancies on the Executive Camenletes of the 
Secondary Education Board: 


Chairman, Greville Haslam, Headmaster, The 
Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa. 
Joseph Staples, Phillips Academy, Andover, 

Mass. 
Ethel G. Stringfellow, Headmistress, The 
Chapin School, New York City. 


The Nominating Committee has welcomed from 
members of the Board nominations for the offices 
of Chairman of the Executive Committee (term: 3 
years) and Representatives-at-Large (term: one 
year each). The election will take place at the 
time of the Annual Conference. 




















NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Eloise Ruthven Tremain 
In Memoriam 

Eloise Ruthven Tremain, well known among 
the principals of private schools, died in Phila- 
delphia on November fifteenth after a lingering 
illness. Her death has brought sorrow to her 
fellow workers in educational circles and to 
hundreds of her students. She will be missed, too, 
because of her active interest in organizations 
both civic and philanthropic. 

Miss Tremain’s life was devoted to the edu- 
cation of girls. After graduating from Bryn 
Mawr College in 1904, she went to teach in the 
Davison-Dodge private school in Louisville, 
Kentucky, leaving there to go to Oldfields in 
Glencoe, Maryland. Her next teaching position 
took her back to Philadelphia where she had 
spent her girlhood. She spent eight years in the 
Philadelphia Girls’ High School, where she made 


herself well known because of her outstanding 
teaching of history. Urged to go into executive 
work, Miss Tremain was appointed principal of 
Rowland Hall in Salt Lake City. Although 
there for only one year, she made a number of 
lasting connections among the faculty. 

But her real contribution to education came 
when she was given the principalship of Ferry 
Hall in Lake Forest, Illinois. This position was 
her life work. She devoted twenty-seven years 
to it, building up the school in every way and 
always seeking to promote high ideals both of 
scholarship and character. She showed marked 
powers in the management of the financial affairs 
of the school. 

In August of 1945 Miss Tremain reluctantly 
gave up her post as principal of Ferry Hall. She 
was not well then. She chose to go back to 
Philadelphia to live. There she started to pick 
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up the threads of friendship that she had never 


let go. By Christmas time it was evident that 
her ill health was progressing and by April she 
was obliged to be under hospital care. Those of 
us who saw her in the hospital day by day mar- 
velled at her fortitude and patience in the face 
of certain defeat. She fought the battle without 
complaining. She called forth unusual devotion 
in her nurses just as she had in her friends all 
her life. 

Many mourn her going, but many lives are 
so much richer for having known her. Her gra- 
cious and friendly manner drew young and old 
alike to her. She knew how to counsel with 
young people and with their parents. Perhaps 
the strongest hold she had on “her girls” came 
through the daily chapel service at Ferry Hall. 
She gave freely of herself, and the example of 
Christian living which she set was a guide and 
inspiration to her students. Unselfish and genu- 
ine, she really gave her life to Ferry Hall. 


— LILLIAN BarRBour. 





Curriculum Revision 


After four years of study and experiment, a 
plan for post-war secondary education has been 
drawn up by the faculty of Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y., and approved at a meeting 
of the board of trustees. In line with the action 
of many colleges and universities adapting their 
curricula to current needs, the college prepara- 
tory course at Emma Willard in the future will 
meet the common need and common interest of 
all young American women. 

A student entering the ninth grade will con- 
centrate upon acquiring skills in reading, lan- 
guage, mathematics and social studies. It is in 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades that ev- 
ery student’s program will provide work in the 
humanities. Not only will social studies be em- 
phasized, but the teaching of the humanities 
and social studies will be integrated with reli- 
gion and with the fine arts, emphasizing the cul- 
tural values which make for the good life of the 
individual in society. 

Every student in Grades 10, 11 and 12 will 
also have courses in mathematics and science, 
based upon such topics as will function in her 
life and will give experience in the methods and 
mode of thought in those subjects. 

In addition to the core curriculum required 
of every student, there will be opportunity to 
elect, under the supervision of the Director of 
Guidance, supplementary courses suited to each 
individual’s aptitudes and plans for future study. 





The present academic year is being devoted to 
the development of the plan which will be par- 
tially inaugurated in September, 1947. Details 
will be published at a later date. 





At Mary Institute in St. Louis, this year, a 
committee of teachers is undertaking to evalu- 
ate the curriculum, with special consideration 
being given to “The Core of Commonness,” as 
the Harvard Report puts it; that is, the school’s 
required courses. 

The present requirements are as follows: In 
the ninth and tenth grades all students take 
English, history, (a two-year course, including 
ancient, medieval, and modern), mathematics 
(algebra and geometry), and a foreign language 
(French or Latin or both). English is required 
in both the eleventh and twelfth grades; United 
States history and a science in the eleventh or 
twelfth grade. 

At the end of her sophomore year, each stu- 
dent selects courses in the fields of foreign lan- 
guages (with a two-year course in Spanish be- 
gun in the eleventh grade), of mathematics, and 
of history, carrying four units each year. Art 
and music may be elected in any class, ninth 
through twelfth. 





A different approach to Current Events is 
being developed this year at St. Timothy’s, 
Catonsville, Maryland. Heretofore, one assem- 
bly period each week has been devoted to the 
summary of outstanding events in domestic and 
foreign affairs by four or five girls. However, 
early in the school year, the girls themselves ex- 
pressed a strong interest in further discussions 
and background material of many questions 
which could receive only limited attention in a 
program such as was provided in a general Cur- 
rent Events assembly, where the size of the 
group precluded general comment and ques- 
tioning. 

This led to arranging for smaller groups, each 
in charge of a teacher who acts as moderator, 
and which could meet occasionally at assembly 
time during Current Events period. The first 
topic, Price Control, was chosen by popular vote. 
The group meetings were informal, lively, and 
the discussion was participated in by practically 
every girl. At the end of this first meeting, each 
group chose a topic for the next meeting. One 
group chose Racial Minorities, another Democ- 
racy vs. Communism, a third Socialized Medi- 
cine. References for reading on these topics 
were posted. 

It is planned to have such discussion meet- 
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ings for one period each month as part of a 
supplement to the Current Events program in 


the School. 


The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connec- 
ticut, is continuing required current events 
classes, and in addition is having a series of three 
lectures by Miss Eunice Harriet Avery. The 
school has also had a lecture on the United Na- 
tions by Miss Mildred Burgess. Two seniors at- 
tended the Herald Tribune Forum, and others 
have been to the Foreign Policy Association 
meetings in Hartford. A group of seniors and 
juniors participated in the fall meeting of the 
S.S.S.IL.C. held at Rosemary Hall. Whenever 
there is a motion picture at the school it is accom- 
panied by a current events film. The March of 
Time films have been found most satisfactory 
for that purpose. 








Student Government 


One of the most interesting projects in the 
school life at the Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
this year is the reorganization of the student 
government. Last spring, a new plan, experi- 
mental in nature, was formulated by a joint 
administration-faculty-student committee. In 
addition to the usual school, class, and non- 
resident officers who serve on the Student Coun- 
cil, the plan provides for seven house presidents 
who are to be elected immediately upon the 
opening of school in the Old Girl Houses and 
after six weeks in the New Girl Houses. Practical 
details of the general plan will be worked out 
during 1946-47, and a new constitution will be 
drawn up and voted on by the student body be- 
fore the close of the year. Comments and sug- 
gestions from the student body are invited by 
the Student Council, which is very eager to con- 
struct a representative, responsible, and effective 
organization. 





“O.K. Cards” for good conduct rather than 
demerits for bad conduct are the essence of the 
disciplinary system at Columbus School for 
Girls, Columbus, Ohio. Every two weeks the 
cards are given to girls with perfect records. An 
infringement of rules results in the loss of one 
or more cards. Cards may be used for obtain- 
ing special privileges, such as “cuts” for early 
dismissal to attend a concert, or the like. They 
may also be contributed to a girl’s team to be 
added to the final team score for the semester 
in an over-all competition based on athletics and 
conduct. The system has been in effect for a 
number of years and appears to work well. 





The Ethel Walker School student govern- 
ment association has this year adopted a new 
system of awarding privileges, connecting them 
all with citizenship. Every girl begins the year 
with a certain number of points, the number 
varying for the different classes so that a senior 
has the greatest number of points. She may use 
these points for the different privileges she is 
allowed to have, with certain restrictions on the 
number she may use in the course of a term. 
She is penalized for misdemeanors by losing 
points and consequently privileges. So far the 
school is pleased with the system, and believes 
that it is working constructively. The student 
council attended an inter-school meeting on 


student government problems held at the Oxford 
School.! 


1 See below. 





Mary Institute students participate in Stu- 
dent Government through a Student Council. 
The duties of the Council are varied: 


1. The members arrange certain chapel 
programs. 

2. They are responsible for the junior Red 
Cross collection and also the contribu- 
tion toward the support of a French 
School. 

3. They serve as a general advisory group 
in questions of student behavior. 

4. From the Council comes the student 
point of view in guiding the choice of 
student activities offered. 

5. Members of the Council are also invited 
to meet with a committee of board repre- 
sentatives and faculty to plan general 
school activities, including student enter- 
tainments and dinners for parents. 


As students prove themselves capable and 
trustworthy in minor responsibilities, greater 
responsibilities are offered. Girls who do not 
conform to school rules or do not take their 
work seriously are asked to leave the school, to 
give a place to someone on the waiting list. For 
outstanding citizenship a special commendation 
is included in the quarterly report. 





Inter-Council Meeting 
An inter-council meeting of the nine inde- 
pendent schools of the Connecticut Valley was 
held on Friday, November first, 1946, at the 
Oxford School in Hartford, Connecticut. The 
morning session consisted of four round-table 
discussions on subjects of mutual interest with 
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reference to the work of the student council. 

The groups discussed school publications, ath- 

letics, chapel and assemblies, and enforcement 

of school regulations. Following a buffet lunch- 
eon, at which the delegates were guests of the 

Oxford School, reports on the morning discus- 

sions were given by Paula Reiner of Northfield 

School, Drusilla Stevens and Joyce Vanderhoff 

of the Northampton School for Girls, and 

Georgianna Hale of the Oxford School. The 

meeting was concluded with a talk by Miss 

Florence Newbold, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 

Burlington, New Jersey. After listening to the 

student reports, Miss Newbold outlined ten im- 

portant points to be taken into consideration by 

every student council: 

1. The students of a school must desire to 
have an active council, if that council is 
to be successful; 

2. The extent of the responsibility assumed 
by a student council must gradually 
broaden; only, however, as the council 
becomes more experienced; 

3. Those things for which a school stands 
must be firmly established in the minds 
of the students and council, and the 
student body must constantly feel that 
it is working towards a goal; 

4. Astudent council must be representative 

of the entire school; 

A council should be small in number; 

6. Each individual student must feel both 
herself and her interests to be repre- 
sented on the council; 

7. A council should have definite powers 
and responsibilities, specifically outlined ; 

8. A council must not allow itself to be- 
come lax; it must meet to solve prob- 
lems, not merely to discuss them; 

9. A council should be a co-operative asso- 
ciation of both students and faculty; 

10. The head of the school must have a recog- 
nized veto power over the actions of the 
council. 


a 


The schools which sent delegates to the meeting 
were: Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School, Green- 
field, Massachusetts; Northfield School for Girls, 
East Northfield, Massachusetts; Mary A. Burn- 
ham School, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; MacDuffie School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Miss Porter’s School, Farming- 
ton, Connecticut; Ethel Walker School, Sims- 
bury, Connecticut; the Chaffee School, Windsor, 





Connecticut; and the Oxford School, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





Girls from the Lincoln School, Providence, 
attended the Northfield Girls’ Conference, the 
Church Conference at Northfield, the Interna- 
tional Conference at Durham, New Hampshire, 
and the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends 
at Andover, Massachusetts. 





School and Class Projects 


Last year with great enthusiasm Walnut Hill 
(Natick, Mass.) adopted a French School, Le 
Collége Moderne et Technique of Vire in Cal- 
vados, France. 

Caught between the German army and the 
invading Americans, Vire was reduced to a state 
of almost complete ruin. Nothing but rubble re- 
mained of the school. Thanks to the courage of 
the principal, however, the college reopened in 
a partially demolished chateau on the outskirts 
of the town with the usual number of pupils but 
lacking not only every comfort but practically 
every necessity. Walnut Hill’s faculty and stu- 
dents set about collecting clothes and supplies 
of all sorts. Shortly after Christmas a huge box 
was sent; not long after that,-a case of blankets 
and another of soap; later, school supplies of 
different kinds. Some of these packages were 
sent by parcel post, most of them through the 
Save the Children Federation. 

Soon after the first box reached the college, 
Walnut Hill was delighted to receive a packet 
of fifty or more letters, each to an unknown 
American friend from a French girl seeking an 
American correspondent. 

Having learned from the letters that shoes 
and soap were among the most needed articles, 
the school collected sixty pairs of shoes in ex- 
cellent condition, and before the end of the year 
had sent several more boxes of clothes, soap and 
canned foods. Meanwhile the interchange of 
letters had interested the girls to such an extent 
that the senior class voted to present to the 
French school the money they would otherwise 
have spent on the annual gift to Walnut Hill. 

Madame Talbot, the director of the Collége 
de Vire, writes from time to time; and her letters 
together with those from her students make 
Walnut Hill feel that it is having a real part in 
the rebuilding of a new France. 





At the Barnard School for Girls, New York 
City, the Upper School has an activity commit- 
tee which they feel has made a unique contribu- 
It is called “Our School 


tion to the school. 
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It had functioned in a 


Service Committee.” 
limited sense as a pupil need before its formal 
organization as an extra-curricular activity with 
a definite title and written objectives. 

When a senior or junior was undecided as to 
her pmaaggee abilities or her desire to train for 


teaching, she was sent to the Lower School to 
“try herself out” under the guidance of a Lower 
School teacher. Girls were given the opportunity 
to help elsewhere in the school — in the cafe- 
teria, library or office. 

Then came the war emergency. The princi- 
pal, Mrs. Gillette, felt the necessity of urging the 
girls first, to serve the war effort, if only indi- 
rectly by helping to hold the school to the same 
high academic and living standards even with 
the personnel shortages, and secondly, to as- 
sume and share in the responsibility for a suc- 
cessful and abundant school life. The latter ob- 
jective was emphasized, as this sharing of re- 
sponsibility could give a girl an opportunity to 
do exploratory work in the different departments 
of the school, experience which would perhaps 
guide her in selecting a career later on. 

With these suggestions in mind, eighteen 
high school girls met and formed Our School 
Service Committee. They wrote their objectives 
as follows: 


1. To encourage and foster a spirit of re- 
ciprocal service throughout the school 
by sharing in its responsibilities wherever 
and whenever the need should arise. 

2. To contribute to a more successful school 
life for the younger girls by giving them 
help with their school work. 


3. To contribute their share toward the 
maintenance of an ideal democratic 
school community by working as a uni- 
fied group with both teachers and stu- 
dent body, trying to understand the 
problems confrénting both and helping 
in their successful solution. 


The committee meets every other week. 
Girls are sent to each teacher to find where 
assistants are needed and at what time. The 
committee selects a girl in the high school who 
is free at the designated time and sends her as 
an assistant to the teacher. Girls also help at 
regular intervals in the library, cafeteria, office 
and laboratory. 

During the committee meeting the girls re- 
port to the chairmen on their progress as assist- 
ants. It has been interesting to note the in- 
terest of the older girls in the younger girls, and 
even in the kindergarten. They feel the time is 





very profitably spent as they realize that they 
are learning a great deal from their young 
charges. In turn, the smaller children are de- 
lighted and proud of the friendships they are 
making with the “big girls”! 

All this contact has a definite integrating 
effect upon the school. It knits the Upper and 
Lower groups together into a unified school 
community. And now that the war emergency 
is over this unifying influence has become a 
permanent part of the school life, and in the 
years ahead will continue to enrich the student’s 
relationship with her school. 





The Community Service Activity at Oldfields 
is a group of twenty-one girls whose purpose it 
is to share their time, work and means with 
children who are less privileged. They knit 
squares to be sewn into afghans for the local 
hospital, mittens and socks that are to go into 
the Christmas boxes which the Children’s Aid 
Society distributes to children of the county. 
The whole school shares in providing Christmas 
gifts for the county children, but the Community 
Service will buy and wrap the gifts. 

Sharing is not confined to their school neigh- 
bors. Some of the girls are sewing on children’s 
dresses and baby jackets which will be given to 
a French Relief Agency in Baltimore. This 
group contacts the French sailors in port, and 
the warm garments go directly to their families. 





Three sophomores at the Calhoun School, 
New York, have written and are now producing 
a musical comedy, “‘Paris 4 la Mode.” One 
talented girl wrote the music and two classmates 
composed the lyrics and book. They began last 
spring and worked during the summer, com- 
municating by mail and occasionally by long 
distance telephone. Two other classmates 
worked out the dance sequences. This fall they 
“went into production,” doing their own cast- 
ing, directing, costuming, and staging, with only 
a minimum of help from the dramatics teacher. 
The performance took place on the evening of 
December 19th, at the Community Center, 270 
West 89th Street, New York. The profits were 
to go to the Cancer Drive. 





Every month a different group of pictures is 
hung in the dining hall of Columbus School for 
Girls, Columbus, O., as a means of developing 
an interest in art. The pictures are borrowed 
from the Fine Arts Gallery, from the studios of 
local artists or other sources. Whether art will 
aid digestion more than vitamins will enrich art 
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has yet to be determined. The significance of 
the pictures being shown is told by the art 
teacher in a talk before the Upper School. 





Thirty-two students and teachers from the 
Akron Cd Trail School took a two-day excur- 
sion to the Maumee Valley Country Day School 
near Toledo. The students were in the charge 
of Miss Loraine Koenig and Mr. John Hesse, 
faculty members. The trip was set up to pro- 
vide opportunity for conferences and activity 
exchanges in student government, in choral 
speaking, senior social studies, assemblies and 
sports. Jean Ruhlin, Joanne Green, Joan Row- 
ell, Georgia Collyer and Ann Seiberling par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of the possibili- 
ties and problems of World Federalization. Miss 
Ann Seiberling, President of the Old Trail Stu- 
dent Council, and Sally Holcomb, Joanne Green, 
and Sue Rowley represented the Akron group 
in an exchange student council meeting in which 
the program of increasing student participation 
in school and curriculum development was dis- 
cussed. Friday night the Akron group were 
guests in the homes of various Toledo students. 
On Saturday morning the boys’ football team 
and the girls’ hockey team met the Toledo stu- 
dents in a series of games. 





School Libraries 


The budget for the upper school library at 
Mary Institute! is derived from library fees. A 
fee of $1.50 is paid by each student in grades 
eight through twelve, which are the grades this 
library serves. One-half to three-fourths of this 
budget is used in acquiring new books for the 
library, books required by the different depart- 
ments, educational fiction, and some current 
fiction for purely recreational reading. In cata- 
loguing, the Dewey Decimal System is used. 

The following magazines are subscribed to: 
Survey Graphic, The United States News, Current 
Biography, Inter-American, Reader’s Digest, Li- 
brary ‘Fournal, News Week, New Republic, Sur- 
vey Graphic and American-Russian Frontiers, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Time Magazine, 
Christian Science Monitor, Subscription Books 
Bulletin, Free World, Book List Subscriptions, 
Abridged Reader’s Guide. H. W. Wilson, Wil- 
son’s Library Bulletin, Educational Film Cata- 
logue, New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Times. 

For the lower school library the budget also 
is derived from library fees. In grades four and 








five each student pays a fee of $1.00 a year. 
In grades six and seven each student pays a fee 
of $1.50 a year. In addition, a fee of $1.00 a 
year is paid by each student in these grades for 
library reading material. In the primary grades, 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd, each student pays a fee of 75 
cents a year. The following magazines are sub- 
scribed to: Story Parade, Horn Book, Lower School 
Library, Weekly Reader, Primary Library. 





A Lower School Library for Grades 1 through 
6, which is designed to be the sort of place where 
a little girl can lie on her stomach and learn to 
love books, has been created at Columbus School 
for Girls, Columbus, O. The room is small, 
sunny and cozy; the floor is covered with a thick 
carpet in candy-stripe colors; the tables, chairs 
and bookcases are scaled down for the users, and 
the walls, woodwork and curtains are in gay 
pastel shades. Every Lower School girl will have 
two “library periods” a week, during which she 
will become familiar with the books, read, 
browse, look at the pictures or hear a story read. 
Every effort will be made to entice the children 
to become readers. 





Audio-Visual Aids! 

At Mary Institute motion pictures, both 
sound and silent, pictures from books and maga- 
zines projected with a balopticon, are used to a 
great extent in science classes and to a limited 
degree in history, civics, and geography classes. 
Film strips and slides have a limited use in all 
these classes, due in the main to the fact that 
they are generally sold outright, instead of being 
rented as are the motion pictures. 

Some of the most oustanding films: Now the 
Peace, The River — U.S.D.A., Mexico (color), 
obtained through Mexican Consulate, March of 
Time films on Brazil, Canada, India, Portugal, 
South Africa, How Nature Protects Animals, 
Butterflies, Molecular Theory of Matter, The 
Frog, Body Defense Against Disease. 

Silent Films: Making Glass, Fire Safety, 
Body Framework, Carbon Monoxide — The 
Unseen Danger, How We Hear, Under-Sea Life, 
Some Seashore Animals, The Living Cell, Con- 
servation of Natural Resources, Making a V- 
type Engine (2 reels), Food and Growth, Di- 
gestion, Iron Ore to Pig Iron. 

In the science department, exhibits of fossils, 
minerals, common rocks, ores, anatomical ma- 
terials, specimens of plants and animals, both 
preserved and living, find frequent use. 


1 This article is in response to a special request which appeared in the November Bu.tetin. 
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The art department makes great use of slides 
in teaching art appreciation, and the balopticon 
is also very helpful. The music department finds 
victrola records invaluable in music appreciation 


classes. Victrola records of songs, plays, and 
talks are used extensively in French and Spanish 
classes. 

Broadcasts of events or speeches judged to 
be of historic importance are listened to by all 
students old enough to comprehend » te 
Classes are suspended and the pupils go to he 
auditorium or the large study halls to listen to 
the radio broadcast. Political speeches and 
sessions of Congress are sometimes heard over 
the air in the history classes. With these ex- 
ceptions, the radio is rarely used. 





Extra-Curricular Activities for Eighth 
Grade Students! 

At Mary Institute, St. Louis, one represen- 
tative from the Eighth Grade is elected to the 
Chronicle (year book) board, and three to the 
Diary (bi-weekly school paper) board; class 
representatives sell Christmas and Easter seals, 
and Red Cross memberships; the class as a whole 
contributes generously to the support of the 
school “War Orphan”; any who desire attend 
the student concerts given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra; all class members auto- 
matically become members of one or the other 
of two athletic groups, “The Green” and “The 
Gold.” 

All of these activities are supervised by fac- 
ulty members, and the students have as much 
freedom of choice and selection of policy as the 
evidence of their sense of responsibility warrants. 
The tradition is definitely for good school citi- 
zenship. 

The ninth grade shares all these activities. 
In addition to the above, they enjoy membership 
in the School Glee Club, singing carols at Christ- 
mas time each year in public for charity. 





Speakers and School Assemblies 

Visiting Lectureship for Schools and Colleges 

On November 8th, Dr. Herman C. Canady, 
professor of psychology at West Virginia State 
College, gave a lecture at the Lincoln School, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Dr. Canady came 
under the auspices of the Visiting Lectureship 
for Schools and Colleges, sponsored for the third 
year by the Race Relations Committee of the 
American Friends Service Committee. Through 
the Lectureship, on a co-operative basis, there 


are made available to schools and colleges emi- 
nent Negro teachers and scholars who are qualified 
and prepared to lecture and teach in their major 
fields of learning. The purpose is to provide an 
experience in intercultural and interracial rela- 
tions, but one in which the Negro is not made 
to function only as an “expert on the race ques- 
tion” or as a self-pleader for racial justice. 

The plan of this lectureship is for each lec- 
turer to spend a week or more at each institu- 
tion, teaching regular classes, giving special lec- 
tures, or addressing chapel gatherings. Each 
school is asked to provide hospitality for the 
lecturer, and to share in underwriting the cost 
of the lectureship. 

During the school year 1945-46, five inde- 
pendent schools have availed themselves of these 
lectureships, and have reported the lecturers 
warmly received by the students, faculty and 
townspeople. 





This year at the Grosse Pointe Country Day 
School there has been a special interest in de- 
veloping entertainment, usefulness, and variety 
in the assemblies which are held four mornings 
a week. The theoretical length of time is fifteen 
minutes, but this may be changed on special 
occasions. Most of the March of Time series fit 
in well with the current events lessons which are 
given to each grade. Experiments have been 
made with other types tae but, so far, 
these have not been particularly successful. The 
shortened form of the Hollywood production of 
Treasure Island, for instance, certainly had good 
acting but suffered from worn film and a poor 
sound track. 

Of the outside speakers the most welcome 
have been those sent out by theater companies 
to arouse interest in their forthcoming produc- 
tions. The speakers for Shakespearian plays, 
especially when accompanied by colored slides, 
have been extremely effective. 

These special treats come only occasionally. 
Members of the faculty, particularly those con- 
cerned with history, have given talks to point 
out the significance and importance of current 
affairs. The seventh and eighth grades, which 
are very interested in drama, present plays, fre- 
quently of their own composition, which they 
work out in their drama classes. The bi-weekly 
sings, where a real effort is made to have the 
whole upper school sing together in accordance 
with musical standards, are becoming more 
important. 


1 This article is in response to a special request which appeared in the November Bu.tetin. 
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Perhaps the steadiest contributors toward 
enjoyable assemblies are the seniors, who take 
over once a week. Each one in turn takes charge 
of giving the announcements and then delivers 
a short talk on any subject which appeals to her. 
The talks have improved appreciably with the 


introduction, this year, of a class in oral ex- 
pression required for seniors. One can watch 
the growth of poise and assurance. 





Professor Mischa Hoffman took a troupe of 
student artists from his New York Studio to the 
Highland Manor School and Junior College at 
Shadow Lawn, West Long Branch, N. J., one 
Saturday in October for the presentation of 
scenes from famous operas, as well as of concert 
numbers. A simple setting was furnished on the 
stage of the Woodrow Wilson theatre. Student 
artists were heard in scenes from “La Bohéme,” 
“La Traviata,” and “Faust.” Professor Hoff- 
man conducted from the piano. He is a member 
of the Highland Manor teaching staff. 





Instead of his usual lecture at Oldfields 
School, this year Dr. Michael Dorizas of the 





Wharton School at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania visited during the entire school day of 
November 15. He talked informally to indi- 
vidual classes on current world problems, and 
addressed the whole student body on Russia. 





Dr. Edward E. Penn, lecturer at Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, aroused so much 
enthusiasm among the students at the Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, by his comments on their 
creative writing, when he came to act as judge 
for the best story, essay and poem written by 
them during the year, that the school has in- 
vited him to conduct a series of informal dis- 
cussions on creative writing to small, selected 
groups of interested girls. 





The speakers at Mary Institute during Octo- 
ber have been: Dr. Thaddeus Clark, Unitarian 
Minister; Prentiss Colgate, a Swarthmore stu- 
dent, who spoke on “The Student Federal 
Union”’; Mr. Marston Haddock, an Englishman, 
who talked on “English Ballads” and sang sev- 
eral of the ballads; and Miss Sarah Blanding, 
President of Vassar College. 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Scouting and Civic Activities 


During the thirty years that it has been or- 
ganized, Boy Scout Troop 5, at the Polytechnic 
Elementary School, Pasadena, has endeavored 
to interest its members, now numbering 44, as 
well as 17 associate members, in civic enter- 
prises as part of their training in community 
affairs. This has supplemented the regular Scout 
program of advancement tests, nature study and 
camping. Moreover, it has been adapted to 
meet the interests of boys whose ages run from 
twelve to fourteen years. 

On the home front, the Scouts have co-op- 
erated with such organizations as the American 
Red Cross, the Humane Society, the Tubercu- 
losis Association and the Community Chest. 
This has been done mostly by the distribution 
of posters and other materials, providing ushers 
and other help at various gatherings, participat- 
ing in Armistice Day and Memorial Day 
Parades, and by aiding in routine work at the 
different headquarters. During the war period, 
many of the boys served as Dispatch Bearers, 
assisting the organizations that were res onsible 
for the success of War Bond Sales, the War 
Chest Campaigns and many of the Red Cross 


activities. In addition, a steady stream of books 
and magazines has been sent to institutions for 
the sick and the aged, while toys, as well, have 
been gathered for children. As an outgrowth of 
the recent war, packets of canceled postage 
stamps are being sent throughout the year to 
veterans’ hospitals to provide a worthwhile 
hobby for convalescing soldiers. 

Thanksgiving has always been a challenge to 
these boys to do something practical for the less 
fortunate families in the community. Baskets 
of food are contributed by all the students of the 
school and are then distributed by the Scouts to 
families that have been handicapped by sickness, 
old age or other disability. In this way, many 
families that are too proud to accept public 
charity have been willing to receive gifts de- 
livered by members of the school Troop. 

Through the years, an effort has been made 
to give at least a little international flavor to the 
Troop’s activities. During the bombing of 
England, some fifteen thousand canceled postage 
stamps were donated to British Scouts for the 
purchase of additional hospital beds, and since 
the re-establishment of Scouting in Europe fol- 
lowing the end of the war, books, uniforms and 
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other supplies have been forwarded to the Scouts 


in Holland and other countries. On the other 
side of the world, supplies of all kinds have been 
sent to the leper colony on the island of Molokai 
to further Scouting among the boys there. 

In these ways, Scouting has become a rich 
field for the development of future leaders in 
civic affairs. The Scouts are thrilled with their 
experiences and so inspired to greater effort. 
Moreover, when interest and sympathy are de- 
veloped in youth the effects are likely to be of 
long duration. 





School Service 


The girls at Polytechnic Elementary and 
Junior High School, Pasadena, have an organiza- 
tion known as “Red Cross,” which for the most 
part carries out Junior Red Cross projects, but 
which has also helped other organizations. Last 
year, the girls helped with the Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Campaign, which is of tremendous con- 
cern during dry seasons in Southern California. 
At Thanksgiving they helped the Red Cross 
supply flowers for the McCornack General Hos- 

ital and for Christmas undertook two special 
jobs: the making of garlands of evergreen boughs 
to decorate the McCornack Hospital corridors, 
and the supplying of toys, games, and books for 
the Red Cross “Santa Claus Shop” (an ingeni- 
ous agency for avoiding “lady bountifulness” in 
giving to unfortunate citizens). This year girls 
helped the Pasadena Tuberculosis Association 
prepare for its Christmas seal drive, and again 
made garlands for the hospital and collected 
“Santa Claus Shop” gifts. 

In addition to these Junior Red Cross 
projects, the girls have collected clothing for 
UNRRA (over four thousand pounds of it in 
one year) and sent canned foods abroad through 
local agencies for relief to Holland and France. 

There are, of course, the school’s own Com- 
munity Chest, March of Dimes, and Junior Red 
Cross campaigns and paper drives. Last year 
proceeds from one paper drive were sent to the 
Society of Friends to be used for canned foods 
to be shipped to France. This year a French 
class is preparing to send boxes of food and 
clothing to French families. 





Fair Aids Charity 
A Fair, staged by the students of Chestnut 
Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and enthusi- 
astically attended by members of the community 
and by parents, provided a large contribution to 
the local War Chest Drive. This type of co- 





operative activity has enjoyed three successful 
years as a substitute for individual donations 
from the boys. Headmaster Robert A. Kings- 
ley, who initiated the event, believed that con- 
tributions collected from the students’ own effort 
and resourcefulness would bear greater satis- 
faction than contributions obtained directly 
from a boy’s family. The value of the new mo- 
tivation was indicated by an increase of 150% 
in the amount of the donation from the Fair, 
as compared with donation by individual stu- 
dent’s subscription. 

The pleasure, color, and excitement which 
attend the event are great attractions for all who 
plan or attend. In their spare time the students 
devised such amusements as a Fun House, 
“Strength-tester,” balloon-breaking contests, 
and other midway novelties. Admissions were 
also collected for jeep rides and movies, while a 
rummage sale, refreshment, book, and flower 
stalls all quickly sold out. It appears that this 
means a assisting the general, community 
charity is growing increasingly popular at the 
Academy. 


News About Tews 


Town School for Boys in San Francisco, 
California, completed one of the most successful 
terms in its history this January. The addition 
of several new staff members, Mr. Kenneth 
Scholes, Mr. Victor York, just returned from 
the Service, Miss Isabel Chesnut, and Miss 
Arda Handy, has done much toward heighten- 
ing the efficiency of the school. The student en- 
rollment is the largest it has ever been. 

Among the highlights of the Fall term were 
the Christmas play, “All Around Town,” the 
traditional Scarabeas Hallowe’en party, a change 
in the student government of the school, and 
last, and very important, the acquisition of a 
fine new Motion Picture Projector with Sound 
Equipment. 

This term’s Christmas program was a mas- 
terpiece of concentrated effort and co-operation 
among faculty, student-body and parents. Mr. 
Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster, wrote the songs 
and the play, which he also directed. It was a 
Review consisting of ten original numbers. The 
music was scored by Mrs. Dorothy Cameron, 
Instructor of Primary Music, and the Primary 
students were trained by her. Mr. Dale Evans, 
Head of Upper Grade Music, was responsible 
for the outstanding work done in the musical 
numbers by the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Grades. Mr. Victor York’s shop classes 
built a model of the school stage to scale, with 
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miniature props, before going ahead with build- 
ing the props for the play itself. The costumes 
were assembled and made by the teachers, 


parents, and pupils. The program, which took 
about ten days to prepare, was a sell out on 
both nights it was produced, and netted the 
school a tidy sum, which was applied to the pur- 
chase of new athletic and playground equipment. 

The Hallowe’en party for the four highest 
grades is a traditional affair at which the eighth 
graders and available alumni, dressed as ghosts, 
are the hosts. The ghost of King Scarabeas, 
heard, but not seen, is a mythical character in- 
vented years ago. ’ King Scarabeas presents a 
mystery for the guests to solve. The boys are 
divided into several groups, clues are planted 
throughout the building, and the youthful de- 
tectives set about solving the mystery. If the 
sleuths are successful in their efforts, old King 
Scarabeas promises to return the following year; 
if not, he tells the boys he will not return. So 
far, the mysteries have always been solved. 


Town School has always had a Student 
Council, consisting of the student body officers 
and a representative from each class. It has re- 
cently voted to keep the council as it is, but 
change its name to the Senate, and to add a 
new legislative group made up of all class Presi- 
dents and called the House of Representatives. 
The Senate is to be presided over by the student- 
body president, and the House, by the student- 
body vice-president. The purpose of this new 
plan is to provide a wider field of experience in 
democratic planning and living for the boys. 

The motion picture projector with sound 
equipment are among the most prized posses- 
sions of Town School. Not only do they aid ma- 
terially in visuai instruction, but they provide a 
means of bringing the parents into closer touch 
with the school. A Visual Education Commit- 
tee of mothers has been formed, which has 
proved most helpful in obtaining educational 
pictures and materials for use in the school. 





New Fessenden Trustee 
Roger Damon, ’21, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of The Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass. While in the school he 


took a prominent part in the student govern- 


ment then being tried out in his dormitory, 
Memorial Hall. At Commencement he was 
among those commended for faithfulness and 
industry in his school work. From Fessenden he 
went to Hotchkiss, where he was in the top third 
of his class. He played on his class football and 





baseball teams and was the manager of the 
Musical Association. He was also editor of the 
Year Book, senior year. At Yale he was a mem- 
ber of the 150-lb. freshman crew and later man- 
ager of the varsity. He was vice-chairman of 
the News and a member of Alpha Delta Phi. In 
Boston he is vice-president of the First National 
Bank, a director of the Fall River Railroad, and 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee of the 
Yale Scholarship Trust of Boston. He has also 
been chairman of the Red Cross of Dedham, 
where he makes his home. He is married and 
has a little girl, born in 1940. 





New Book 
Several years ago Mrs. Fessenden, wife of 


the Headmaster of The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass., put together in shortened form 
some of the Bible stories of the Old Testament, 
using the King James Version. That book she 
called The Boys’ Old Testament. Recently she 
has done the life of Christ, again using the King 
James Version. This book is used in the sixth 
grade. The Boys’ Old Testament is used in the 
seventh grade. The language of the Bible itself, 
except for the cutting, has not been altered. 
The new book is called The Life of Fesus. 





Lake Forest Helps Father Christmas 


As surely as October rolls around, the Lake 
Forest Day School, (Lake Forest, Ill.), converts 
itself into a toy shop. Hundreds of battered 
dolls, broken toys, and decrepit books are col- 
lected by the students, and hammers, paint 
brushes, glue pots, and needles are put to work 
on a huge reconditioning job. At the end of six 
weeks the finished products are collected and 
shipped to the Chicago Branch of the Junior 
Red Cross for distribution at Christmas to the 
underprivileged children of that city. 

This year, the seventh in which the project 
has been undertaken, was no exception. In fact, 
a bumper crop of over one thousand items was 
reported. For six weeks committees of students, 
parents, and teachers worked early and late 
under the direction of Elsa Henschke, Faculty 
Chairman, to perform the miracle that changed 
soiled and dingy discards into articles that would 
have done credit to any metropolitan toy store. 

The results of the salvage job were displayed 
in an exhibit held in the front hall of the school 
on Nov. 18, 19, and 20. A count taken at that 
time revealed, among other statistics, that 100 
dolls had been repaired and dressed, 25 large 
articles such as express wagons, kiddie cars, and 
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scooters had been put into working order, 110 
trucks, boats, and pull toys reconditioned, 92 
stuffed animals washed and mended, and more 
than 300 books cared for. Doll furniture, games, 
musical and educational toys, and gifts for very 
small children were also numerous. 

Several of the upper classes of the school con- 
tributed extra time and money in order to fill 
a number of gift boxes with new articles, and to 
make scrap books for shut-in children. The 
Sixth Grade also decorated three dozen tray 
mats for use in veterans’ hospitals. 

Because of its past record of good workman- 
ship and large production, the Day School is 
the only elementary school qualified to work on 
the reconditioning of toys under the auspices of 
the Chicago Junior Red Cross. 


Park School Book Fair 

Children’s Book Week at The Park School, 
Brookline, Mass., is highlighted by the annual 
Book Fair, held for two days in the gymnasium. 
This year, ‘for the fourth consecutive time, Hath- 
away House Bookshop of Wellesley loaned some 
200 books for the display. Tables were arranged 
around the walls of the gymnasium where every- 
one could see the latest books for children of all 
ages, and even some for mothers and fathers. 
On the walls were several original illustrations 
generously loaned by the publishers and ex- 
hibited with the books for which they were 
made. Tucked about in odd corners were pic- 
tures illustrating well-known stories, marked 
with numbers. Pupils in the upper grades played 
a game identifying the books which they 
represented. 

During the morning all the classes with their 
teachers had a chance to look at the display, 
and to choose their lists for mothers’ approval. 
At eleven the whole school assembled to hear 
Mrs. Schwenk, one of the teachers, review sev- 
eral books covering different age groups. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Arthur Clark from 
Hathaway House spoke to parents on some of 
the outstanding new books for grown-ups, and 
Mrs. Schwenk gave a brief résumé of the chil- 
dren’s books she had mentioned in the morning. 
For the rest of the afternoon and all the next 
day the parents and friends were invited to 
browse among the books and to leave their or- 
ders for Christmas. 

Through the courtesy of the bookshop, The 
Park School receives the discount from all orders 
and uses the money to buy books for the School 
library. In this way the School has been able to 
maintain a very up-to-date collection of books. 








Notes from Watkinson School 

On September 15, the Fall Term began at 
The Watkinson School, Hartford, Conn., with 
an enrollment of eighty students and a new 
master added to the faculty. The enrollment 
represents an increase of nearly twenty boys over 
last year. 

The Rev. Richard E. Lyman, Jr., came to 
Watkinson in September to teach five classes. 
He has three upper form classes in English, one 
in Algebra, and one in General Language. He 
also assists with the Sacred Studies program. 

Father Lyman received his early training at 
the Classical High School in Providence and 
then attended Brown University, where he won 
his Ph.B. degree. He also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; in Marburg, Germany; 
and at Oxford in England. Father Lyman is a 
graduate of the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Cambridge. He has had a long teaching 
career, with experience in both college and 
private school work. 

On Prize Day, June 6, there was a ground- 
breaking ceremony held for the new $50,000 
addition to the Francis Goodwin Hall. Although 
progress in construction was slow during the 
summer months, the structure is now rapidly 
nearing completion. The new addition will con- 
tain a large study hall, classrooms, and a labora- 
tory. It will certainly relieve the congestion in 
the main schoolhouse, which has been over- 
crowded because of the increased enrollment. 

Watkinson School added the tenth grade in 
September, so that during the present academic 
year classes in all subjects are being given in the 
fifth through the tenth grades. Next year the 
curriculum will be extended to cover the eleventh 
grade. 

In the summer of 1945, The Watkinson 
School underwent a complete reorganization, 
with the selection of the Rev. Nicholas M. 
Feringa as headmaster and of a new faculty. 
The School is rapidly expanding its facilities, so 
that an even larger number of boys may receive a 
sound preparatory education at a moderate rate. 





Movies at Fay 

Fay School (Southborough, Mass.) Satur- 
day night entertainments consist almost entirely 
of movies, one each Saturday night of the 
School year. Lecturers and speakers are seldom 
presented in place of movies. This policy is 
based on the theory that boys of the elementary 
boarding school age should be given pure enter- 
tainment on that one night, and should not be 
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subjected to further education, however enter- 
taining, in an already well- loaded week. If the 
movie is educational, as well as interesting or ex- 
citing, — well and good. But entertainment re- 
mains the primary factor, and the resultant 
weekly boost in morale makes this policy pay 
off. Friday nights are available for educational 
entertainment, and are sometimes so used; but 
the two are never combined. March of Time 
features, U. S. Army films, British Information 
Service pictures, Yale Historical Series movies, 
and films from the State Highway Department 





and from industrial companies are shown from 
time to time, during the week. 

The School’s proximity to Boston and 
Worcester makes possible frequent educational 
trips. Art classes are taken regularly in small 
groups on conducted tours of the Worcester Art 
Museum, and parties attend concerts and plays 
in Boston. On one occasion this fall, forty boys 
went on a special tour of the heavy cruiser U.S.S. 
Oregon City at the Boston Naval Drydock; on 
another, a similar group saw a professional foot- 
ball game at Fenway Park. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Federalist and Classicism 

Reading The Federalist had been one of my 
deferred good works, something I had long 
intended to do but had never started. One day 
last spring I saw a copy in a bookstore window. 
There it was, and costing only ninety-six cents! 
Now was the time to keep my good resolution. 

I was soon aware that I had been missing 
some great reading. One could hardly be insen- 
sible to the excellent style of these spirited 
papers. To a lover of the classics there were re- 
minders of the erudition of an age in which men 
who were considered educated found themselves 
at home among the ancient authors. Those men 
could discuss the Lycian and Achaean Leagues; 
they knew both the public and private life of 
Pericles; they saw the human side of the great 
Olympian; they could point a moral from the 
fabulous heroes and demi-gods of antiquity. In 
the Amphictyonic Council they found an anal- 
ogy from which they might study the nature of 
The Articles of Confederation. Demosthenes, 
Leuctra, Xerxes, the kingdom of Macedon, Plu- 
tarch, Sparta, the Peloponnesus, the world war 
between Athens and the Lacedemonians, the 
Phocian War, the brief hegemony of Thebes, 
Philip, Rome’s defeat of the Achaeans, the suc- 
cesses and failures of the latter to confederate 
the Grecian city states, Philopoemen, Aratus, 
Cleomenes, even old Lycurgus, the mercenary 
Callicrates, all these persons, places, institutions, 
and events were known to The Federalist writers 
and used to illustrate and explain the nature of 
the great experiment which they were inviting 
the people to launch in 1787. Their application 
of classical analogies has been criticized. It is 
not my present purpose to defend or to refute 
their critics. I am merely noting the pleasure it 


gave me to wander with Hamilton and Madison 
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through places hallowed by some of my most 
distant recollections; to see decemvirs, tribunes, 
and praetors in action, to watch the people vot- 
ing in the comitia centuriata. Let the critics 
tear them as they may; Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay rank among our truly great Americans, and 
will be remembered when the writings of their 
critics are forgotten by all except ambitious can- 
didates for the doctorate whose business it may 
be to excavate buried learning. 

In the papers written by Hamilton and 
Madison the classic material is more abundant, 
as were the papers submitted by them more 
numerous. Jay, however, used the classics with 
familiarity. In Paper 18 by Madison and Hamil- 
ton there are at least twenty classic references. 

The Federalist essayists knew that the Greek 
mind had explored most of the recesses of human 
thought, and that the Greeks and the Romans 
had put to test governmental devices, and had 
failed or succeeded in human endeavors which 
were bound to be associated with the recurrent 
problems of history. Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay setting before their minds the task of per- 
suading the people of New York to adopt the 
Constitution did not view their subject from a 
standpoint parochial, provincial, or contem- 
porary. They at least tried to look at great 
things sub specie aeternitatis, and they had been 
trained in the classics to look before and after. 
They had familiarized themselves with the works 
of eminent thinkers of both ancient and modern 
times, authors who had meditated on the per- 
sistent problems of humanity. Would that we 
had today more of the education which produced 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay! 


— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The National Council 

Discussing means of developing critical think- 
ing, Harold A. Anderson, of the University of 
Chicago, in a main address at the recent meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
at Atlantic City, referred to the controversy over 
grammar instruction. 

“There is not one iota of evidence,” he states, 
“to show that grammar properly taught will not 
improve oral discourse and the ability to read 
and listen. We have never tried that. Our re- 
search studies thus far are based on poor teach- 
ing of bad grammar. 

“T am making no defense,” he continues, “of 
the kind of grammar which American schools 
have for generations foisted upon innocent 
youth, no defense of the nonsense which has 
been taught under the caption of English gram- 
mar, no defense of the countless hours of pupil 
time wasted or the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money squandered on perpet- 
uating such sheer grammatical myths as the split 
infinitive and the prepositional ending and the 
host of other linguistic idolatries which have pre- 
occupied the interests of teachers of English and 
consumed, if not corrupted, the minds of youth. 

“But I am contending that an understand- 
ing of the principles of word order in the sen- 
tence, of functional relationships among words 
in the sentence, of the basic principle of modifi- 
caticn of ideas are important.” 

Needed in the higher grades, according to 
Andersen, is abundant practice in genuine com- 
munication, and a clearer view of the importance 
of language in civilization. He insists that much of 
the language activity that goes on in the English 
classrcom is artificial, meaningless, and insipid. 

This concern over the quality of English in- 
struction is reflected in the formation of several 
national committees which will make a three- 
year study at all levels of instruction. Under 
the direction of Dr. Dora V. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, four major groups, headed 
by thirty leaders, will define the purposes of 
English study, the kinds of students to be served, 
and the type of programs best suited to their 
needs. A large number of local groups will assist 
by conducting special studies. One committee 
will reappraise literature selections now com- 
monly taught, and also examine other selections 
which parallel the experiences of youth and ex- 
press American ideals. 

— Cuirton O. Pace, 
William Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa. 





Modern Languages 
Canadian Modern Language Review 
Fall, 1946 

This quarterly publication is the organ of 
the Ontario Modern Language Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and is published at Toronto. Its leading 
article is a reprint of an address, L’ Enseignement 
des Langues Modernes en Angleterre, made \ast 
spring to the above group by Dr. J. E. Travis, 
Cambridge University examiner, head of the 
Department of Modern Languages at the Grave- 
send (Kent) County Grammar School, and past 
chairman of the Modern Language Association 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. Travis believes that the Education Act 
of 1945, designed to broaden and liberalize the 
English public secondary school system, is likely 
to lower the quality of modern language in- 
struction. Previously, the public secondary 
schools providing such instruction were the 
Grammar Schools. Candidates for admission to 
these schools were generally carefully selected 
by the primary school principals and took en- 
trance examinations. Successful candidates re- 
ceived free tuition; the unsuccessful could enter 
such schools by paying tuition. 

The new law eliminates the elementary 
school, which formerly provided instruction for 
the primary school graduates not entering the 
Grammar Schools or the Technical Schools, and 
substitutes for it a new and free secondary 
school, the Modern School, which will also pro- 
vide modern language instruction. 


Mr. Travis fears that the “leveling-up” 
process operating on the elementary school and 
converting it into a secondary school will result 
in: (a) a crucial shortage of trained modern 
language teachers and (b) a decline in the 
quality of modern language instruction in the 
Grammar Schools. He feels that the present 
program for the training of modern language 
teachers for the Grammar Schools, consisting 
of three years of university work leading to 
a degree, followed by a year of pedagogical 
study and a period of foreign residence—usually 
three months, should be modified so as to pro- 
vide a year of residence abroad. The speaker re- 
ports that the members of the Modern Language 
Association (British) believe it more important 
for a prospective French teacher to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the spoken language and 
of French customs and institutions than to have 
a thorough knowledge of French classical litera- 
ture, philology, and Old and Mediaeval French. 

Mr. Travis states that ninety per cent of the 
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Grammar School students study French. While 
he feels that French, for cultural and geographi- 
cal reasons, should receive more emphasis than 
the other modern languages, he believes that 
this percentage is too high and urges increased 
emphasis on German and Spanish. 

As a partial justification for his fear that the 
Grammar Schools will undergo a “‘leveling- 
down’”’ process set in motion by the new Educa- 
tion Act, Mr. Travis points out with regret that 
Grammar School teachers are now on the same 
salary level as teachers in the lower grades and 
expresses the belief that this situation will have 
a deteriorating effect on the quality of teachers 
entering the Grammar Schools, which prepare 
directly for the universities, their graduates 
competing successfully for university scholar- 
ships with the graduates of the famous Public 
Schools. 


Modern Language Fournal 
October, 1946 

This issue carries a reprint of a letter written 
by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Acting Director of 
Foreign Languages in the New York City public 
school system, in reply to the Reader’s Digest 
article (July, 1946), entitled Let the Colleges Set 
Our High Schools Free. Dr. Huebener protests 
against several misleading and questionable 
statements made about foreign language teach- 
ing in that article, and refutes them as follows: 


1. Surveys show that the foreign language 
staff in the metropolitan schools is of 
high quality and obtains superior results 
despite the impossibility of providing 
skill mastery for the great majority who 
study a language only two years. 

2. European schools provide eight years of 
instruction for the first foreign language 
and six years for the second. Switzerland 
sends its foreign language students 
abroad for oral practice. 

3. Oral competency will be secured when 
the public is prepared “to spend more 
money on language instruction” and 
when “school administrators are ready 
to allot more time and reduce the size of 
classes.” 

4. “Whether the latter (oral competency) 
should be the aim is debatable.” .. . 
“‘We offer most school subjects for their 
purely educational value; this is par- 
ticularly true of music and art.” Rela- 
tively few students of these subjects 
possess talent or vocational interest. 





5. Every child should have training in 
“skills based on continued practice,” 
such as “the ability to use languages as 
well as to play a violin.” 


6. Foreign languages are the “‘basis of our 
cultural heritage.” Education which 
does not provide contact with the lan- 
guage and culture of at least one foreign 
country is incomplete. America, en- 
dowed with leadership in a “constantly- 
shrinking” world, needs a more universal 
and “‘ a more thorough knowledge of 
foreign languages.” 





Dr. H. C. Olinger, Managing Editor of the 
Modern Language ‘fournal, reports in the same 
issue that New York City es officials “‘are 
planning an intensified language study program 
in the public high schools” and have appointed 
a committee “to study the function and place 
of foreign languages in the curriculum.” The 
report of this committee should be both timely 
and significant. 

— ALEXANDER D. GIBson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 





School Libraries 

“Where Is the Time to Read?” is the title of 
a provocative article which appeared in the 
Library Fournal of October first. Written by 
Eleanor Bradford Church, Assistant Librarian 
of the U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, who 
has had experience in many types of libraries, it 
helps to focus attention on one weakness of the 
current library set-up, namely, the lack of well 
read librarians. 

Miss Church points out that in very few li- 
braries that she knows about, is time set aside 
for staff reading. In fact, in most libraries any 
attempt to look inside books during working 
hours is frowned upon. This means that the li- 
brarian who wishes to do justice to his job must 
perforce read an average of ten to fifteen hours 
(and probably more) outside the usual forty 
hours work week. Since a person must have 
some non-reading recreation and social con- 
tacts, and be accountable for the normal de- 
mands made upon one in everyday life, it is very 
difficult to accomplish this. 

The result is that librarians in general are 
unable to keep abreast of the current output of 
printed matter in any satisfactory way, and 
what is probably more important, they cannot 
manage to read many of the older tomes they 
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missed. Therefore librarians are often regarded 
with some scorn by their public, and in addition 
are apt to feel a sense of inadequacy brought 
about by revealing contacts with subject spe- 
cialists. 

The solution, as Miss Church sees it, is for 
libraries to provide time for staff members to 
read on the job, or to have a shorter duty week, 
with the understanding that the increased free 
hours be devoted to reading. She mentions that 
in colleges the average teaching schedule is 
seldom more than twenty hours a week, in order 
to allow teachers time to prepare for their 
classes. Likewise, ministers have few scheduled 
hours because their need for much preparation 
is well recognized. If librarians were accorded 
some similar opportunity for preparation, they, 
as well as the library users, would benefit. 

Perhaps few of us agree that any such prob- 
lem exists in BuLLETIN schools, or would sub- 
scribe to Miss Church’s remedy. But not many 
of us can deny that too much emphasis is still 
placed upon the mechanical routines of library 
work rather than upon the real function of li- 
brary service, which is to give the right book to 
the right person at the right time. To fulfill 
that function we must know both people and 
books. If mechanical phases are neglected 
somewhat in order to further this knowledge, 
none of us should feel disturbed. 





Teaching the use of the library is still a sub- 
ject about which there is much difference of 
opinion among school librarians. Some hold 
that a full course of perhaps one hour a week 
for the school year is needed; others think that 
only the very essentials should be taught, and 
then only to individuals as the need arises; still 
others believe that subject teachers should do 
the teaching as part of their regular courses, 
whenever the assignments indicate a need for 
direction in library use. 

What a college thinks the secondary schools 
should do about this situation was brought out 
by Mrs. Catherine J. Pierce, Reference Libra- 
rian, Swarthmore College, who spoke at the Li- 
brary Section Meeting of the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Private School Teachers Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity, held at the Over- 
brook (Pa.) School for the Blind, on Nev. 6, 
1946. Her topic was “What a Secondary School 
Graduate Should Know on Entering College.” 
We are indebted to Mr. Gerrish Thurber of the 
Lawrenceville (N. J.) School for the following 
abstract of the talk, and of the discussion that 
ensued: 


There is a great jump between school and college. 
Students entering college are lost. What can libra- 
rians in schools do to mitigate the rigors of this jump? 


1. Teach (stressing the items mentioned below 
but not neglecting the usual points) use of 
fundamental reference tools: 

(a) Card catalog 
Make plain the 3-way approach. 
Make plain that symbols of location 
equal symbols of class. 

(b) Encyclopedias 
Emphasize these as starting points. 
Indicate bibliographies therein. 

(c) Readers’ Guide 
Translate a// symbols. 
Mention that many other indexes on 
this model exist. 

(d) Unabridged dictionaries 
Syllabication. 
Pronunciation. 
Order of definitions in Standard and 
Webster. 

2. Teach the “Anatomy” of the Book as regards: 

(a) Preface, where intentions and usuages are 
indicated. 

(b) Table of contents. 

(c) Index. 

3. Teach Note-Taking 
Use any good manual to show students the 
great advantages of orderly procedure in this 
work. 

4. Inform students that in college there will be a 
Reference Librarian to whom they are urged 
to apply for assistance. Many students never 
find this out during their college careers. 


During the discussion it was agreed that for the 

teaching of the use of fundamental tools, instruction 

in connection with a course of study was the most 

effective, but that, in the lack of this method, the li- 

brarian should try to fill the gap preferably through 

individual work with students every time a need 
arises. Always relate instruction to need. 

Only one college librarian’s viewpoint is ex- 
pressed in the above abstract. Perhaps there is 
as great a diversity of opinion among college 
librarians as there is among their secondary 
school counterparts. A little research in that 
direction by some candidate for a master’s de- 
gree in library service might help to clarify 
college needs and thereby give secondary schools 
a better target at which to aim. 





Not many weeks hence is the Conference of 
the S.E.B., to be held in New York on March 7 
and 8. Since the general theme of the meeting 
will be “Education for Citizenship,” perhaps a 
little thinking about the part the Library should 
play in this would not be amiss. 


— Epwin C. BLEIcHER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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WHAT THE EDUCATORS ARE SAYING 


Editor’s Note. — The following excerpts from addresses delivered at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 


of The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., on September 27, 28, and 29, 1946, are reprinted from The Choate 
Alumni Bulletin, November, 1946. 


. . . Maintenance of the four years under- 
graduate course by no means implies that the 
schools should not take their boys as far as their 
capacities permit before sending them to college. 
Until comparatively recent times we have ex- 

ected too little of our schoolboys, whether in 
fete of study or mastery of subject. But the 
present trend of arousing intellectual interest in 
school by developing the more exciting subjects 
carries with it obvious dangers. The schools 
must not forget that education at all levels rests 
upon control of tools and training in their use. 
The two general subjects without adequate 
training in which no boy is prepared for college, 
I mean language and mathematics, are subjects 
involving drudgery of the most trying sort. The 
temptation is strong to skimp them in favor of 
more stimulating and less rigorous exercise. It 
is the duty of the independent school, free from 
organized external pressure, courageously to 
insist upon unflagging drill in these subjects, 
where as in no other the student learns to think 
exactly and to express himself clearly. That ob- 
ligation fulfilled, the school may yet find time 
to push the student forward in certain of the 
physical, biological, or social sciences, in the arts 
and literature. And ‘t may expect encourage- 
ment from the college, which must foster this 
trend, especially through methods of anticipa- 
tion of collegiate subjects, thus giving to the stu- 
dent greater freedom in his college course. 


I have in mind an undergraduate a decade or 
more ago of whom we were warned by his school 
that he should not be kept in leading strings, and 
it turned out that by the end of sophomore year 
the student had completed all the undergraduate 
work offered in Physics and Chemistry. With a 
display of wisdom which I commend to their 
successors, the Faculty voted that he should for 
his last two years have complete freedom to 
study anything he wished. The boy took all the 
graduate seminars in Physics as a Junior and 
Senior, wrote a dissertation, audited courses in 
Art, Music and Literature, and on the side was 
Chairman of the News. And his later career pro- 
vided full justification of a reasoned abrogation 
of rule. 

We look forward to closer co-operation be- 
tween school and college in all these fields of in- 
tellectual development. It is still more import- 
ant in the vital field of religious interest. There 


is no other in which the vigorous and combined 
leadership of educational institutions at all levels 
is so sorely needed. The tremendous advance of 
applied science has placed in the hands of men 
new instruments of physical power, and with in- 
estimable capacity for good or evil. There has 
been no comparable development of spiritual 
power that might direct their use. We are learn- 
ing to control the forces of nature, but we have 
not begun to learn to control our own physical 
strength. A Frankenstein monster is almost 
loose. 


— From “Post War Changes in the Colleges,” 
by CuHarLtes Stymour, President of Yale 
University. 





. . . The decreasing income on endowments 
is familiar to all presidents and headmasters, 
and at the present time to all faculty members 
who are trying to keep out of debt in the days 
of inflation. High taxes on parental incomes are 
with us to stay. Heaven knows what may be 
the future of that kind of large scale private giv- 
ing to which we in America have snobbishly re- 
served the name of philanthropy. We are not 
going to be able to carry on education on the 
generosity of the dead to the degree in which we 
have relied in the past, I am sure. And the edu- 
cation we offer in the schools is very expensive, 
even although our offerings are not so costly as 
those to which President Seymour has referred 
in the elective system of the University. We 
don’t know to what degree the economic factor 
of just plain poverty is going to affect drastically 
the kind of education which we undertake to 
offer. We hope to be allowed to continue. And 
if we are granted that continuance, then I sub- 
mit we need to work much harder at our public 
relations. In the first place, in terms of the public 
understanding of our task through proper pub- 
licity. I wish I could ever see the name of my 
own school mentioned in the newspapers with- 
out that abominable adjective “exclusive” pre- 
fixed to it. And I know that many of you feel 
the same way. We are not understood. There 
is much ignorance and misunderstanding of us, 
as if we are a curious survival from an aristo- 
cratic day, a kind of private preserve of the sons 
of the rich, bound gradually to disappear along 
with the rich. We need very greatly a higher 
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level of information, a truer form of publicity. 
But when I speak about working hard on our 
public relations, I mean something much more 


fundamental than our publicity. I mean our 
task of meeting the educational needs not of the 
day before yesterday, but of today and tomor- 
row. The best way to make ourselves appre- 
ciated and known is to render a demonstrably 
better educational service than the public is 
willing to pay for in the form of taxes to support 
the great public secondary educational system 
of this country. If we render that service, we 
need not worry so much about recognition or 
about interference with our function. 

Without more pretty good teachers, our 
changes are not going to be progressive, are not 
going to lead us into that more adequate educa- 
tional service which we all seek. 

How are we going to get them? I don’t think 
that by and large the youth of America think 
the teaching profession at present is a very 
alluring opportunity. We must make it more 
genuinely attractive. We must draw into it 
more of the talent and solid character of our 
young men than we are succeeding in doing at 
the present time. My colleague, Henry Kit- 
tredge, the Vice-Rector of my school, loves to 
tell a story of a parent who was talking to him 
of a young man who graduated from St. Paul’s 
a few years ago. Mr. Kittredge said, ““We hoped 
we could get him to come back and teach.” 
“Oh,” said the parent, “Mr. Kittredge, ‘so-and- 
so’ is a very able young man.” That is far too 
characteristic a reaction, and helps explain why 
the quality of our teaching staff is not what it 
ought to be, and must be in the future if we are 
to render a better educational service. We've 
got to get more of the best. Thank God we get 
some of them now, but we don’t get enough to 
go ‘round. 

When I left graduate professional education, 
to become the head of a secondary school, a 
Harvard faculty friend of mine said, ““What do 
you want to go into that kind of education for?” 
I said, “Well, the independent schools seem to 
have an important function.’ “Boy,” he said, 
“And are they independent! There isn’t one of 
them that gives a darn what any of the rest of 
them is doing.” That part of our reputation you 
and I know is not altogether deserved, but there’s 
been too much in it. We are different. We pro- 
pose to be different. But we don’t need to be 
so sure that our particular difference is the whole 
of an education. We are like churchmen, always 
tending to sectarian isolationism, and we need 
that generous spirit even as we magnify our 





special contribution and our distinctive tradi- 
tions and characteristics and purposes. We need 
that generous attitude toward schools of other 
types, toward the varying ways in which the in- 
dependent educational institutions of this coun- 
try have met and will meet the educational 
problems that confront them. We are going to 
continue then to be different and glory in it. 
But I think we do need much more interest in 
what the other man is doing, and a more gener- 
ous attitude toward different types of education. 

But you can’t be all things educational 
to all boys. And I think we must make up our 
minds on that issue. What is our educational 
threshold? And we have to be resolute — I hope 
the Alumni of Choate School will pardon me 
for saying this — we have to be resolute in re- 
sisting alumni pressure to let in the son of dear 
old Jones of the Form of 1896 when the boy 
has an I.Q. of 98. 


— From “Post War Changes In The Schools,” 
by the Rev. Norman B. Nasu, Rector of 
St. Paul’s School. 





. Here, then, is the situation. Not by 
design, not by deliberate planning, but inevi- 
tably, through the operation of social forces, 
secondary schools are the schools of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, concerned with all the 
interests of all the children. The school cannot 
set up arbitrary standards, compelling all to con- 
form. Standards and methods must be those 
which will foster in every individual his best de- 
velopment intellectually, physically, socially, 
morally. This is a large order, but it is an order, 
laid by society at the door of the schools, not 
only for the sake of the children but for the good 
of society itself. The school of the future, the 
post-war school if you will, must fill this order or 
confess itself bankrupt and a failure. 

All the children of all the people! What does 
that mean? Most emphatically it means just 
what it says. It doesn’t mean all the children 
with I.Q. ratings 115 and over. It doesn’t say 
that. It doesn’t mean all the children in my set, 
or in my town, or in New England. It doesn’t 
say that. It doesn’t mean all the white children 
or the children whose fathers pay a federal in- 
come tax in the upper brackets. It doesn’t say 
that. It says, and it means, a// the children, 
white and black, rich and poor, genius and 
moron, — children whose ancestors came over 
in the Mayflower, children whose ancestors came 
over in the steerage, sons and daughters of law- 
yers, doctors and merchants, of clerks, bus- 
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drivers and bootblacks. The demand of society 
is that the secondary school shall care for all 
these children and shall do for each of them the 
best that can be done during the years from 
approximately twelve or thirteen to seventeen 
or eighteen. 

Quae cum ita sint, it follows that here must 
be a new conception of what constitutes success 
or failure in school. Yesterday failure meant 
that a pupil was unsuccessful in getting a rating 
of 70% in an examination in Algebra or History 
or Latin. Tomorrow failure will mean that a 
pupil is unsuccessful in finding the thing he is 
best fitted for, or that he is lazy or shiftless, un- 
willing to make the effort. 70% may be failure 
for one; summa cum laude for another. Yester- 
day it was the pupil who failed. Tomorrow it 
may be the pupil, or it may, God forbid, be the 
school. 

A clear perception of what constitutes and 
what does not constitute failure is basic to our 
understanding of the school of all the children. 
This is not easy for those of us whose reflexes 
were set in days when high schools were selec- 
tive. It certainly is not easy for me. It is not 
easy for those whose work lies with students in 
college. Yet hard though it is, we must see it. 
A child is not branded a failure in a family be- 
cause his performance does not measure up to 
that of his brothers and sisters. He is not turned 
out on the street and told to find a home more 
suited to his ability. Success or failure does not 
enter into the picture. The wise parent knows 
that the child merits praise if he does his best 
and lives up to his lights, that he merits censure 
if he will not do his part. So in that larger 
family, the school of all the children, zero in an 
examination in Algebra may not be a failure for 
the student at all. Failure lies somewhere, of 
course, and it may be in the student’s laziness 
or perverseness. On the other hand, it may lie 
in the school’s attempt to teach the student a 
subject beyond his capacity or in the insistence 
of parent or student that he must learn the sub- 
ject because it is required for college entrance. 
“But that,” in the words of Kipling, “is another 
story.” 

Here we must keep our ears and eyes wide 
open. The alarm bell is ringing and the red flag 
is waving, for here danger lies, and this road 
may easily lead to disaster. Before you decide 
that a subject is beyond the capacity of a stu- 
dent, be sure that all the evidence is in. The 
soft pedagogy which fears to insist on work lest 
it cause pain is mortal sin, which some of us are 
going to expiate in Purgatory for many geologic 





ages. When we say that we cannot set the same 
standards for all, we must declare firmly in the 
same breath that standards for everyone should 
be compelling and stimulating. It is our business 
to see that each one of our students finds his 
proper tasks and to see that what he does he 
does with his might. Six days sha/t thou labor, 
says the Commandment, and do all thy work. 
The same authority which bade us bring up a 
child in the way he should go reminds us that 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. 


. Mathematics, in yesterday’s schools, 
was ‘part of the core curriculum. Tomorrow will 
see it a specialized subject, except for computa- 
tions necessary for the business of living and for 
elementary notions of number and space. It 
will be studied by many students, perhaps by 
the majority, for it is essential training in numer- 
ous callings, and moreover is interesting to 
many. Its value for general mental training has 
been overrated. John Stuart Mill felt this 
seventy years ago. “The first intellectual opera- 
tion,” he says in his autobiography, “‘at which I 
arrived at any proficiency was dissecting a bad 
argument and finding in what part the fallacy 
lay. The school logic and the mental habits ac- 
quired in studying it were among the principal 
instruments of this drilling. I am persuaded that 
nothing in modern education tends so much when 
properly used to form exact thinkers who attach 
a precise meaning to words and propositions and 
who are not imposed on by vague, loose or am- 
biguous terms. The boasted influence of math- 
ematical studies is nothing to it, for in mathe- 
matical processes none of the real difficulties of 
ratiocination occur.” I wonder. Mill didn’t like 
mathematics. “Arithmetic,” he says, “my father 
taught me. It was the task of the evenings, and 
I well remember its disagreeableness.” I think 
we will not include the school logic in our core 
curriculum on Mill’s recommendation. I suspect 
that Mill was endowed by the Creator with a 
mind far above the average and that he would 
be likely to consider valuable any exercise of that 
mind in which he took pleasure. 


— From “Post War Changes In The Schools,” 
by Wituram C. Hitz, Principal Emeritus, 
Classical High School, Springfield, Mass. 





. Another ghost which ought to be laid 
or exorcised is the belief that money can accom- 
plish wonders. Professor Mark Jones of Prince- 
ton declared recently (in an address at a meeting 
of the New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, De- 
cember 1, 1945): “The belief that the results of 
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education are solely dependent on the amount 
of money spent on it is a fantastic and a good 
example of the economic illiteracy which is a 
consequence of what is called education.” There 
must be, in the community, the school adminis- 
tration, and the pupil’s mind, the sort of spirit 
which faces economies, expects no “hand-outs,” 
and believes in a balance of favor and effort. 
The desire must be like that of the pioneers who 
had an aim which stretched rather than spread 
their ideas. They should have a plan and a 
policy rather than a “hunch.” What effect such 
a philosophy would have on the enrollments of 
the colleges for September, 1947, is hard to tell. 
Mr. Charles F. Kettering at a college meeting a 
few years ago was speaking of the then great 
event — regular telephone communication with 
London. He said: “Yes, science has accom- 
plished a marvelous thing: you can get London 
on the telephone. But what will you say over 
the telephone when you ‘get’ London? Will it 
be Pari: worth while?” The recollections of 
many older persons can supply parallel thoughts; 
a business friend of mine, now retired, told me 
that, with all his college and graduate training, 
the best foundation anyone could ever have re- 
ceived was given him from age ten to age six- 
teen in a one-room country schoolhouse by a 
sympathetic and intelligent woman whom every- 
body worshipped, in a district where the hat had 
to be passed and where a dollar looked like a 
hundred dollars in terms of the present day. If 
we can combine our grants-in-aid, both public 
and private, with this spirit, the whole question 
is answered. 


— From “Who Can Enter College Now?” 
by Ricuarp M. Gummere, Chairman of 


Committee on Admissions, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





.. 1. A distinction must be drawn be- 
tween equality of educational opportunity and 
equal education for all. There is a tendency to 
confuse the right of the individual to an educa- 
tional opportunity and what appears to be the 
lack of responsibility on the part of the individual 
to utilize this opportunity to the best advantage. 
The cost of failure of American schools is tre- 
mendous. 


2. Education must be based on the qualita- 
tive rather than on the quantitive ideal. It is 
better that we teach fewer things, rather than 
to succumb to pressure, continually to add to an 
educational program. When additions are made, 





appraisals and evaluations should follow in 
order to eliminate the obsolete or the less useful. 


3. There is need to supplant the materialis- 
tic concept which circumscribes the purposes of 
education with a system of moral values and 
personal responsibility. 


4. There must be a reconciliation of the doc- 
trines of interest and effort. There are some un- 
pleasant things to do in life and these should not 
be disregarded in the educational program. This 
does not mean the purposeful planning of un- 
pleasant activities. 


5. Self-discipline is fundamental in the quest 
for freedom. There can be no freedom without 
self-discipline. There can be no self-discipline 
without leadership. Freedom must be earned. 


6. The capacity to think constructively, in- 
dependently, and rationally is more important 
than the memorization of facts and materials 
for examinations. 


7. The test of an educational system is the 
character of the resulting citizens. 


There are other principles obviously that 
could be mentioned, and no doubt there will be 
disagreement with respect to those already pre- 
sented. However, it is this approach that it 
seems to me we need in determining “Who 
Should Go To College Now?” 

Now we come to the crux of the question 
which has been assigned for this discussion. 


Unfortunately, in our United States, the cri- 
terion for admission varies all the way from reli- 
ance upon a battery of information and tests to 
the capacity of the individual to find some place 
in which to live. It may be the opinion of those 
present today that I argue for aristocratic edu- 
cation in the plan herein proposed. It is my 
judgment that there is nothing undemocratic 
about trying to have an individual fit himself 
into the area where he will contribute most to 
his usefulness and to our nation. I do not be- 
lieve that the United States can afford or should 
provide universal higher education for everyone 
irrespective of qualifications. I do believe our 
country and our state has the responsibility to 
see to 1t that those who have exceptional ability, 
irrespective of economic capacity of the parents, 
be allowed to complete not only a college educa- 
tion, but the graduate work required for the de- 
velopment of talent. I would, therefore, list 
those who should go to college now as follows: 


1. Through a wide assortment of testing 
materials and other selection procedures, those 
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who have special talent in the fields of science, 
mathematics, in art, music, medicine, nursing 
and other critical areas should be identified and 
facilities should be provided for their education 
at the college and university level now. 


2. Those who possess the intellectual ma- 
turity, who know how to study, who know how 
to think for themselves and who have clear cut 
objectives should have the next priority. 


3. Those who possess the competence to suc- 
ceed in college or university study but who have 
come to no decision concerning their life work 
and who under the leadership of college or 
university personnel, preferably the classroom 
leader, may begin to formulate ideas on this 
matter. 


— From “Who Should Enter College Now?” 
by Atonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of 
Education of Connecticut. 





. . . Wecan’t today in our educational pro- 
grams be satisfied with knowledge transmitted 
or imparted to students for the sake of knowl- 
edge. How this knowledge can be used, how it 
can be employed in one’s daily decisions and atti- 
tudes, how it can be transformed into wisdom 
must be learned and taught as well. And hap- 
pily the viewpoints of the colleges are changing. 
Our faculties are beginning to realize the two 
things, even if it does seem to be marred at the 
moment by a sort of competitive race in curric- 
ulum changing. But our colleges and our facul- 
ties are beginning to realize first, that our spe- 
cialization in scholarship has been too narrow 
and that as such it is dangerous. And second, 
that our education in the arts and sciences must 
be tied to life. It must be, I repeat, education 
for youth in the highest and most spiritual mean- 
ing of the term. Fortunately, there is a growing, 
mounting unrest with ivory tower education, 
which explains, as I say, why so much revising 
of our courses of study is going on. But let us 
remember that new gadgets, new programs, not 
even new courses, will do the trick. There must 
be new concepts, conceptions of what consti- 
tutes scholarship, to have any value. And that 
scholarship remains sterile which somehow does 
not find its way ultimately into the lives of the 
people. 

— From an Address 
by Harotp W. Dopps, 
President of Princeton University. 
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REPORT ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
PENSION PLANS 


The study of teachers’ salaries and retirement 
plans was a joint project, undertaken by three or- 
pene the Secondary Education Board, the 

o-operative Bureau for Teachers, and the Associa- 
tion of Private School Teachers of New York and 
Vicinity. The report of the study will be dis- 
tributed in January to the members of all three 
organizations, as well as to all independent schools 
associated with the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools, whether or not they are also 
members of any of the three sponsoring organiza- 
tions. It will appear as an issue of The Newsletter 
of the Co-operative Bureau for Teachers. 




















HANDBOOK ON NEWS PUBLICITY 
METHODS 

The attention of BuLLETIN readers is called to 
the excellent Handbook on News Publicity for Inde- 
pendent Schools, issued by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board in 
the fall of 1945. The practical information set forth 
in this Handbook has been an invaluable aid to 
many schools: to those with new and to those with 
already-established public relations programs. Have 
you seen it? 

Paton: { to member schools — $0.50 

* \ to non-member schools — $1.50 























PRIZE CONTEST FOR BULLETIN 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN is offer- 
ing a prize of $25.00 to the writer of the best unso- 
licited mansucript submitted for publication during 
the current school year. Rules governing the con- 
test are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 
one side of the paper only. 

3. Manuscripts may be on any educational subject 
likely to be of interest to teachers in independent 
elementary or secondary schools. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for THe InpE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN; they may not have ap- 
peared in print elsewhere. 

5. Manuscripts in the hands of the editors before Jan- 
uary 10 and March 10 — will be considered for pub- 
lication in the February, April, and May Buttetins. 
Att Manuscripts Must BE 1n BY Marcu 15. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff of the BuLLETIN or to members of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The judges will be the editors of THe INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Buttetin, and their decision will be final. 
The editors reserve the right to publish in the But- 
LETIN any article submitted, whether or not it wins 
the prize. 

8. Manuscripts should be addressed to 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Secondary Education Board 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 





























ERRATUM 

We wish to apologize for an error which ap- 
peared in the article School Marks, by A. L. Lincoln, 
in the November issue of the BuLtetin. On page 
7, thirteen lines up from the bottom of the left 
hand column, 1% should have read “10”. The 
sentence, then, would be: The normal curve with 
the average set at 70 and the standard deviation 
at 10 indicates that, etc. etc. 




















